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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@~—— 


es Revolution in Constantinople has been followed by the 
death of Abdul Aziz, on the 4th of June. According to the 
official account, he committed suicide, cutting the arteries in his 
arms with minute scissors ; and nineteen physicians, ‘‘ of sorts,” 
testify, in a curiously forced and reserved way, that they saw his 
body, covered with coagulated blood, and with wounds on it which 
might have been made with the scissors shown them, and might 
have been self-inflicted. The medical journals here obviously 
disbelieve the report, which, as Mussulman men rarely commit 
suicide—though Museulman women do—and the ex-Sultan was a 
man of no nerve and devoted te pleasure, is prima facie improbable. 
It is much more likely that Murad V., fearing dissension in Islam, 
religious as well as political, exerted his legal prerogative as 
Khalif of inflicting death without cause assigned on any subject 
whose continuance in life is dangerous to Islam, Such an act, 
in Mohammedan eyes, would be in no sense an assassination. 
The truth, however, will probably never be known, and 
except as indicating, on one hypothesis, that Turks remain 
Turks, is of little political importance. The serious question now 
is what Murad will do, and on this subject Europe has as 
yet little information. All that is known is, that he has 
given no Constitution, and has made no political promises, except 
those usual with Sultans on their accession. He pledges himself 
to grant their liberties to all subjects, almost in the words 
employed by his father, Abdul Mejid, twenty-two years ago. 


We have stated elsewhere reasons for believing that, while the 
great Powers are for the moment pausing and deliberating, 
the German Emperor in particular summoning Prince Bismarck 
from Lauenburg, the danger of war between the Porte 
and Servia and Montenegro is greater than ever. We 
may add here, that the Berlin correspondent of the Times, 
who is exceptionally well-informed as to any view the 
German Chancellor wishes to be believed, persistently affirms 
that this war will come, and on Thursday telegraphed that M. 
Miletics, leader of the Servian party in Hungary, asserts delibe- 
rately that a ‘‘Servian war against the Turk is now more abso- 
lutely certain than anything else in the world.” Our impression 
is that this is substantially a correct view, and that the Powers 
mean at first to “‘ make a ring,” and let Turkey and her subjects 
fight it out. That is perfectly fair, if only Greece, half whose 
natural subjects are still ruled by Turkey, is allowed to join in, as 
if she were still a vassal State. 


The House of Commons reassembled on ‘Thursday, but not a 
Question was addressed that evening to the Government on British 
policy in the East. The leaders of Opposition, it is said, are most 
adverse to any questioning calculated to embarrass the Govern- 
ment in so serious a conjuncture. If this means that they 
know what is doing, and have confidence in the Cabinet, 
this reticence is wise; but if they do not know, or have not 
confidence, it is very like an abnegation of the proper func- 
tion of an Opposition in the State. There is serious danger that 
we may drift into a defence of Turkey against the will of 
the nation, and yet the Government is not compelled 
to explain the policy it deems best for the interests of 











the country. So utterly silent do both sides remain, that 
the body of the people are unaware that serious matters are 
toward, and are trusting to Lord Derby's prudence to keep them 
out of a mess. We do not doubt his prudence, but we do doubt 
whether he is master in the Cabinet, whether he thoroughly 
knows the public feeling, and whether he is not capable of being 
led into acts which Turks would accept as virtual pledges of 


44 |Support. The question asked by Lord Hartington on Friday 
46 | meant very little ; and the answer, if it signified anything, signi- 


fied that England was bullying Servia into moderation, which is 
most unsatisfactory. 


The City is still complaining of want of business, want of confi- 
dence, and want of outlets for money. The stagnation in trade 
is certain, though except as regards the coal and iron trades, which 
are suffering from the absence of foreign demand, arising from the 
insecurity in Europe and the financial collapse in America, no rea- 
sonable explanation has yet been offered. On the Stock Exchange 
a more natural feeling of disquietude, springing from the rumours 
of war, has this week sent down all values. All Stocks, even Consols, 
have suffered ; Russian bonds have fallen 7} per cent. in the 
week, and are 20 per cent. lower than they were a few months ago. 
The English holders of this stock are said to be steadily selling, 
—which, as they know nothing whatever of Russian finance, is 
perhaps the wisest thing they can do. It is beginning to be per- 
ceived, also, that Turkish Bonds are not more valuable because a 
more warlike Government is in power, while there is doubt about 
Egyptian funds, asa revolutionin Constantinople may produce a re- 
volution in Cairo, and Murad can hardly abstain from an effort to 
cancel his uncle’s decree altering the legal order of the Egyptian 
succession, 


The Medical Council and the other medical gentlemen who 
signed their petition to the House of Lords at the soirée of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society the other night, are somewhat defi- 
cient in political sagacity, when they ask, as they do, for the 
transformation of Lord Carnarvon’s Vivisection Bill into a Bill 
which would give new and great moral facilities for the practice 
of vivisection, instead of putting very serious limitations upon it. 
They might fairly petition for the rejection of the Bill altogether, 
but to ask for its metamorphosis into a guarantee that no physio- 
logist who has once got a license to practise vivisection, shall 
be disturbed or hampered in his researches by any limitation 
whatever, except the occasional visit of a brother physiologist of 
probably exactly similar views to his own, is not common-sense. 
As we understand the Medical Council’s requisitions, they object 
to all limitations on the animals used, to all limitations on the 
places where they may be operated on for purposes of research, 
to the prohibition of curara or urara as an anesthetic, except 
under the general provision that nothing may be used as an 
anesthetic which is not proved to be an anzsthetic,—proved to 
whose satisfaction they do not say,—they object to the demand 
of a careful register of the course and results of every experiment 
made,—a demand originally suggested by eminent phygiologists 
as a security for the knowledge by all of what each had done,—- 
and to any inspection whatever except that of one of their own 
class, who will not know where to find them at work, unless 
they tell him. In fact, they object to every substantial restric- 
tion contained in the Bill, except the necessity for obtaining a 
licence, which is hardly a restriction at all. We are not surprised, 
though we think the Medical Council silly. But why not 
candidly propose to change the title of the Bill into one “ for 
the protection of physiologists against the bigoted and ignorant 
humanity of popular opinion ?” 

The Commons Bill passed through Committee on Thursday 
night. The Government’ have accepted several amendments on 
matters of detail, which will no doubt improve the working of the 
Act. But they have steadily and successfully opposed the more 
important proposals made,—they will not provide any effectual 
means for the prevention of illegal inclosures; they will not 





exempt suburban commons from the operation of the Bill; and 
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they will not give any security beyond the discretion of the In- 
closure Commissioners for the provision, upon inclosure, of 
adequate allotments for the poor and for reereation. Qne valu- 
able concession they did'make on Thursday night,—they agreed 
that the expediency of the thirty-four inclosures already 
recommended by the Inclosure Commissioners (upon many of 
which we recently commented) should be reconsidered. It 
is to be regretted’ that throughout the discussions on this Bill, 
the front Bench of the Opposition has been practically represented 
by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre alone. Upon a subject on which many 
Liberals feel strongly, that gentleman had a right to some support 
from his former colleagues. Sir W. Harcourt and Sir Henry 
James did, indeed, take part with effect in the closing discussion 
in Committee, and as the Bill will still require careful consideration 
when reprinted, perhaps it is not too late to expect that more 
united action will be taken. 


The Wesleyan Conference has virtually conceded the demand 
of the Laity for equal representation in the governing body. 
The representative Committee of Laymen and Ministers to 
whom Conference remitted the question, after three days’ dis- 
cussion—reported, and very badly reported, in the Times— 
has decided by overwhelming majorities that the time has 
arrived for lay representation in Conference, and that the repre- 
sentation of the laity shall be equal to that of the ministry. A 
reservation is made that all questions connected with pastoral 
functions shall still be decided by the Ministry alone, before the 
laity are admitted to their seats, and it is expected that in prac- 
- tice the clergy will still have a majority; but the revolution in 
theory is complete, and enough to make old John Wesley sigh 
over his degenerate successors. He would have borne no 
Parliament, and he did his best, by the creation of the Legal 
Hundred, to make a Parliament impossible. The ‘spirit of 
the age”’ is, however, too strong for anybody but the Roman 
Episcopate, and itis conceivably possible that a Wesleyan hymn- 
book may hereafter be sanctioned or disallowed, by a majority 
in Conference composed only of human beings. The world moves 
fast. 





According to all the accounts received from Constantinople, the 
action of Murad VY. in the Revolution was not of the most digni- 
fied kind. Bred up in seclusion, closely watched by his uncle, 
and aware that his life was in danger, he at first refusedeto 
believe that he was Khalif, and it was only when Hussein 
Avni Pasha produced a pistol, and either threatened him 
with, it, or offered to be shot by it if he intended treachery, 
that he consented to go to the Ministry of War, where he 
was recognised as Sultan. It is now admitted by correspondents 
that he, is not a cultivated man, though placable and sensible, 
and it, begins to be whispered that he has debts which will absorb 
part. of Abdul Aziz’s hoarded treasure, The estimates of this 
treasure vary from £2,000,000 in Turkish Consolidés, worth less 
than £300,000, to £30,000,000. No Oriental treasure ever realises 
expectation, and the jewels, &c., of the Palace cannot be touched; 
but it is probable that the late Sultan had a considerable amount 
— it was said: before his death, £8,000,000—in ‘Turkish. bends, 
which have been made nearly, worthless by, his own mismanage- 
ment. Some money, it is clear, has been found somewhere, for 
the tzoops and officials; who had been irritated by want of pay, 
have reeeived!a considerable portion of their arrears. It is still 
too.early to form: even an opinion on the financial position of the 
new Government; but, as they pay nobody, and receive about 
£15,000,000 a year, they ought not to be in want of funds. . 





The Italian.:Government is evidently not disposed to be for- 
gotten in. the settlement of the Eastern question, in which, as a 
Mediterranean Power, it is directly interested. According to a 
semi-official article in the Diritto, Italy has 340,000 men, drilled 
from. one to five years, in her first Army line, 300,000 of whom 
would be ready at a week’s notice to take the field, 
all provided with breech-loading rifles. Her field-artillery 
is completely provided with breech-loading field-pieces, and the 
cavalry has been ‘‘newly mounted.” She has, moreover, six 
ironclads in the Mediterranean and eight in dock, nine wooden 
frigates, and a large number of smaller wooden vessels. All this 
means that Italy could now, if she felt the necessity, send out an 
army: of 50,000: men, completely equipped, without any serious 
strain, except upon her finances,—a force quite sufficient to make 
the aid: of Italy most important to any Power able to supply her 
with funds for the beginning of a campaign. 


The Republican National Convention, to nominate a candidate 
for the Presidency, will assemble at Cincinnati on the 14th inst., 





and will sit for three days. According to the correspondeut o 
the Times, of 700 members already elected} $02 are pledged tg 
Mr. Blaine, a moderately, honest “ politician ;” 194 to Mr 
Morton, a Southern Radical; 80: to Mr, Bristow, the Repub. 
lican “honest man;” 63 to Mir. Conkling, a New York 
“politician,” in its worst sense; and smaller numbers to Mr 
Hartranft, Mr. Hayes, and Mr. Jewell. The Times, therefore. 
calculates that Mr. Blaine will secure a majority, which ig pro. 
bable, but a majority will not secure his nomination. The 7; 
forgets that a candidate, to be selected, must have two-thirds of 
the votes present in the Convention,—that is, speaking rough 
at least 450 votes. It will be most difficult to. concentrate © 
many votes on any of the candidates named, and if thig ig 
done, the Convention must either choose a new man or fall agk 
on General Grant. . 





The Orleans Princes have requested permission of the 
President to transfer the remains of Louis Philippe, Queen 
Amélie, the Duehesse d’Aumale, Prince de Condé, and five child. . 
ren of the House to the family burial-place in Normandy, 
bodies were accordingly removed from Weybridge on Th 
and carried on board the ‘Samphire’ to Honfleur, whence they 
will be conveyed by railway without public demonstration to Dreug, 
The act is a natural one, as Louis Philippe is believed to hayg 
wished it, and the only noteworthy fact about it is that it should 
have been necessary to ask the consent of the President of the 
Republic. 


It is announced that Lord Northbrook, as was expected, hag 
been promoted two steps in the Peerage, becoming Viscount 
Baring and Earl of Northbrook. The reward has been earned by 
severe and in many respects disagreeable work in India, and will, 
not be grudged by any one. At the same time, Sir Richard 
Temple, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, has been made q 
Baronet. Opinions differ in India as to Sir Richard’s req 
merits, but no one ever doubted his zeal or energy, or exceptional 
power of keeping himself well in front. He behaved admirably 
in the famine, even if he did spend a little too much, and hag 
earned a distinction which, as he is a wealthier man than most 
civilians, may be an acceptable reward. It is well, too, to break 
the impression that the Star of India is the only English honour 
which an Indian official, not a soldier, or doing soldier's work, 
will be allowed to reach, Sir Bartle Frere has been made a baroneh 
it is true, but it was not for his long Indian career, but for piloting 
the Prince of, Wales with judgment. 


The debate in the French Assembly on the Government’smodi- 
fication of the Universities Act of 1875 have been very hot. and 
somewhat protracted. The proposal of the Government is, # 
our readers are probably aware, to leave the teaching power of 
the free Colleges: untouched, but to abolish the system of “mized 
juries” for the conferring of degrees, and to take back the right of 
conferring degrees completely into the power of theState. Even by 
the Act of 1875, the Government had a preponderating influence 
on these ‘‘ mixed juries,” but the teaching body was.also repre 
sented on them, and it is to this, representation that the new 
Government objects. It is said, on the one side, that the State 
ought to be responsible for the worth of the degree to which it 
gives validity, and'that, therefore, officers. of the State ought to 
confer it, and that’ the State may be quite trusted not to place 
young men who have been educated at any special religious 
seminary at an artificial disadvantage. On the other hand, the 
Catholics say, with some justice, that on the faith of the Act oflast 
Session they have made appeals for support, which have, bees 
liberally responded to, whereas this new Bill alters the whole 
condition of the question, and the new teaching bodies will now be 
so impotent to secure fair degree examinations, that they will m0 
longer be equally deserving of Catholic support. Nevertheless 
the Bill was carried against the Ultramontane-Buonapartist alliance 
by a majority of 365 to 143. The controversy had become # 
embittered between the Republicans and the Conservatives, that 
perhaps there was no choice for the former, if they were # 
keep their influence with the people, but to pass this 
otherwise we should have thought it imprudent and um» 
necessary to disturb the settlement of last year. The French 
bachelor’s degree did not rank so high, even before the Act of 
1875, that it was at all undesirable to try the experiment of the 
multiplication of free academical bodies, with a certain carefully 
checked and regulated influence over the conditions of the degree 
examinations. Almost all our British and Irish degrees rank 
higher than the corresponding diploma of the French bureaucrati¢ 


system. 
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“The Political Economy Club had a great show-meeting on the 
Thursday in last week, to celebrate the hundredth anniversary of 
the publication of Adam Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Nations ;” but as 
usual at such ceremonials, the practical statesmen rather jostled 
the original thinkers out of the way. Nothing was heard of Mr. 

hot, whose profound and thoughtful papers on the condi- 
tions of political economy are attracting so much. attention in 
the Fortnightly Review; nothing of Professor Stanley Jevona, 
or Professor Bonamy Price, or Professor Fawcett. Mr. Lowe 
intgoduced the discussion with an elaborate éloge on Adam Smith, 
pothas amaster of style and as a scientific creator. He dwelt 
on-some of his failures ag well aa on his. greater achievements, and. 
chose for special eulogy his chapter on educational endowments, 
some of the mischievous effects, of which. on education Adam 
Smith foresaw. After Mr, Lowe had spoken, Mr. Norman, as. 
the senior member of the Club, made the sensible and really 
important remark, that while he was.an adherent of the school of 
Adam Smith, he thought there were things of far higher import- 
ance than wealth, and that the desire to accumulate wealth ought 
to give way to those higher considerations, ‘national defence, 
national health, and national morality,”—not a bad tradition, by 
the way, for the senior economist of such a club to hand down. 


Mr. Newmarch republished the old economical gospel of laissez- 
faire, and warned Government against such interference with 
matters better left to the disposal of private interests aa the 
recent Tenant Farmers’ Bill. Mr. Gladstone took very pointedly 
the same line in relation to endowments as Mr. Lowe, and the 
game line as to laissez-faire as Mr. Newmarch, and. objected 
very much to the policy of reciprocity treaties, except under 
guch exceptional circumstances as those of the commercial treaty 
with France in 1860 ; while Mr. Forster and Mr. Courtney took 
up the defence of educational endowments, and Mr. Courtney de- 
clared that the fault of the Tenant Farmers’ Act of last year was 
not its interference between landlord and tenant, but its neglect 
to compel what it recommended. Two French speeches were also 
made,—by the Belgian economist, M. Laveleye, and by the French 
Minister of Finance, M. Léon Say, both skilful, and the latter a 
very able one, pointing out how much more French economists 
are educated by facts than by theory, how often they produce bad 
reasons for good conclusions, how much oftener the point of view 
of the producer is taken, instead of the far more important point 
of view of the consumer, and yet declaring that Adam Smith’s 
three conditions of progress and civilisation,—a good administra- 
tion of justice, liberty of work, and peace,—are all fulfilled in 
France, and all likely to be strictly maintained,—which amounts 
to a practical declaration from the French Government of no mean 
importance. ppranbel/ P 

Lord Sandon’s Education Bill does not seem to. win much 
more favour from the more powerful religious sects than it, obtains 
from the friends of universal compulson. On, Monday. the 
Wesleyan Education Committee passed. resolutions that it would 
be-far more satisfactory to divide the rural districts into educa- 
tional areas of not less than three miles’ radius, unless there were 
more:than 7,000 population within the area, and have a school. 
board for every such district, with the duty of establishing within 

it at least one school less than three miles from every family it:con- 
tains. If the Government would not assent to this, certain 
amendments of a nature to make clearer the universal obligation 
tosend children to school were proposed. The Congregational 
Union seems still more opposed to the Bill. They declare that in 
the rural districts it will practically throw the power of compul- 
sion into the hands of the clergymen of the Established Church, 
which we do not see,—indeed, the vision of the Established Clergy 
haunts the Congregationalist imagination just as black specks dance 
before inflamed eyes,—and they also object to the impulse which 
the measure will give to denominational schools. Neither 
the Wesleyans nor the Congregationalists seem very anxious for 
compulsion till they are quite clear that no school free from what 
they consider the denominational taint will get better filled in 
Consequence, Lord Sandon’s meagure is not strong, but there are 
reasons against it than these, 


The Yunnan Mission has reached Calcutta, having marched: 
safely through China from east to west, having investigated the 
murder of Mr. Margary, and having been treated with distin- 
guished consideration. We have not therefore to avenge the 
murder of Mr. Grosvenor, which is matter for congratulation. 
Mr. Grosvenor has proceeded to Simla, to explain matters to Lord 
Lytton, who is sick, and by the end of the Session we may expect 


gram in the Times—which, however, will require confirmation— 
his report will exonerate Leeseetahi, the brigand. chief, upon 
whom Pekin throws the responsibility for the murder of Mr. 
Margary, and accuse Imperial soldiers of the deed; but nothing 
is yet officially known, except that Mr. Grosvenor passed safely 
through regions where, five years ago, an Englishman’s life would 
have been less regarded than that of a sheep. 


The great French novelist Georges Sand (Madame Dudevant), 
whose French style was perhaps as near to achieving the perfect 
expression of her thought as any literary style which the world 
has-ever known, died on Thuraday, at the age of seventy-two. 
Some of her stories are amongst the world’s masterpieces, 
for their beauty, vividmess, and pathos. Many more are 
marked also by a mixture of mysticism and: moral licence, which 
makes them at once attractive and enervating to the ordinary 
reader. ‘There is always.a large dash of noble sentiment in her 
books, but so much deification of impulse, and such capricious 
conceptions of duty and self-restraint, that. her glowing genius has 
certainly relaxed many more restraints on the natural antinomian- 
ism of human nature than it has imposed or strengthened. With 
a strong moral curb on it, her genius would, we fancy, have gained 
even in power. Her luxuriance of sentiment was probably her 
chief literary peril and weakness, 


A very strange and ugly accident happened this day week at 
St. George’s Hospital, in Grosvenor Place (Hyde-Park Corner). 
About an hour before noon, a little water was observed to be 
trickling from a great tank erected at the top of the building, to 
supply water at high pressure throughout the hospital, and shortly 
afterwards the tank burst with a loud report. At the time of the 
bursting, the tank held about twenty-five tons, or 5,000 gallons 
of water,—its total capacity being 8,000 gallons. A great hole 
was broken in the iron plating of the tank on the eastern side,— 
a hole of about six feet diameter. The water rushed through the 
roof of one ward known as Wright’s Ward, burst through the 
floor by a larger hole, passed through Holland's Ward, and so 
to the students’ room, a stone-floored apartment, out of 
which it got by bursting open the door. Two women were 
carried from the top ward through the middle ward to the 
lower, and one was carried from the middle ward, One of 
these women, who had had her breast amputated, and had re- 
covered, and was just about to be discharged, sustained a fracture 
of the skull by the accident ; another, who had had a tumour re- 
moved from her knee, had the wound reopened and the chest 
severely bruised; and a third, who was, just cured of a disease of 
the ear, was severely injured. Four bedgin all fell through, two of 
them carrying the patients with them, Several of the students also 
received more or less serious injuries. 


A great Permissive-Bill demonstration was held in Hyde Park. 
on Whit Monday, in spite of a drizzling rain, some 40,000 people 
having assembled to do. honour to Sir Wilfrid Lawson and sup- 
port his demand. Cardinal Manning also addressed the vast 
assembly, which he estimated at 100,000, but more practised eyes 
assigned the lesser number we have given. His Eminence, and 
also.Sir Wilfrid Lawson, urged that, as proprietors can refuse to 
have public-houses on. their estates, ratepayers ought to have 
the power to refuse to have them in their parishes. Surely that 


argument goes a little too far. Proprietors may refuse, and often do 


refuse, to have new houses, or shops, or sheds of any kind built 
on their estates. Are ratepayers to be allowed the same privilege ? 
If s0, make the ratepayers the proprietors of the parish at once. 


Mr: Tegetmeier gave a lecture on Thursday at the Zoological 
Gardens on carrier-pigeons, in which he said that they are being 


trained‘everywhere in Germany to keep up communication between 
the fortresses and the neighbouring towns in case of a siege, and that 
they had just been thought of for light-ships, so that in case of need 
the light-ship may have the means of letting the nearest port know 
that it is in need of any special succour. 
one, if the birds can be trained to bear up against any storm of 
wind and rain or snow, drifting them in the direction opposite to 
that of their proper course. If not, the experiment might fail 
for the first time exactly when human life most depended upon it, 
Why is no attempt made to domesticate fishes? Carrier-fishes 
could swim, far beneath the stormy surface of the sea, and take 
their message into port through the most violent hurricanes with- 
out molestation by the elements. 


The idea is an excellent 





to see his report presented to Parliament. According to a tele- 


Consols were on Friday 933 to 934. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
PEACE OR WAR? 


HE question of Peace or War in Eastern Europe still 
T trembles in the balance, but upon the whole, and with the 
reserve that Murad V. may be a more independent and original 
man than we believe him to be, the probabilities in favour of 
war seem to us the heavier of the two. It is true that 
Russia appears to be drawing’’back at the prospect of a 
struggle. The Emperor Alexander, it must not be forgotten, 
is until he abdicates as absolute in Russia as ever Abdul Aziz 
was in Turkey; he is not now a man of fixed will, he dislikes 
war, and he sees clearly that if he attacks Turkey, Austria 
may either defend her, or seize provinces for herself, in 
either of which cases Russia and Austria would be at 
war, and Prince Bismarck master of the situation. That 
would be a dangerous position for Russia, even if the 
Ozar could rely upon Germany coming to terms, for Ger- 
many would ask a great deal—nothing less than German 
Austria—or if France would heartily aid her, and either of 
these contingencies is exceedingly doubtful. Prince Bismarck 
may think it more important to deliver a deadly blow to Russia 
than to absorb the Austrian Germans, and France will not 
willingly aid Russia while doubtful of the acquiescence or even 
neutrality of Great Britain. The Emperor Alexander may, 
therefore, reasonably hesitate, and finally determine to avoid 
overt war. 

But although we think there are signs of this hesitation, 
we do not believe that peace or war, as between the Porte 
and its local enemies, are so absolutely in the hands of 
the Ozar as some of our contemporaries assert, and as the 
Foreign Office is understood to believe. The insurgents in 
Bosnia, the Herzegovina, and Bulgaria are not disposed to 
submit tamely, because the Czar shows symptoms of irreso- 
lution. They know that they have Russia with them, if not 
its Government, that the Slavophile party is large and power- 
ful, quite as powerful as the Administration, and that 
the Government cannot go the length of prohibiting 
private aid to the insurgents. They know that an immense 
majority of the Servians and Montenegrins are eager far 
war; that an explosion of feeling may at any moment 
banish Prince Milano, and that if Turkey suffered even 
one defeat, insurrection against the dominant caste would 
become nearly universal. It would include Bosnia, the Herze- 
govina, Bulgaria, Albania—where Prince Nikita’s influence is 
now supreme—Epirus, Orete, and very probably Egypt, where 
the Khedive is afraid of a decree abolishing his son’s right of 
succession to the throne. They are not therefore deprived of 
hope, and nothing but despair could tempt them to submit, 
without foreign guarantees for their safety, to.the rule of Mus- 
sulman officials eager for vengeance, secure of immunity at 
Constantinople, and once more aware that the jealousies of 
Europe are more powerful than any considerations of pity or 
good faith. They believe that to submit is to die by torture, and 
whether their belief is accurate or erroneous,—that is, whether 
Murad V. can control Bashi-Bazouks and Beys at a distance 
from the capital or no, they will act on their own convictions 
first of all. The insurrection, therefore, will go on, will be aided 
by its friends in Russia, Croatia, Dalmatia, and Transylvania, 
and will continue to be secretly or openly fostered by Servia and 
Montenegro. As time goes on, and very short time will suffice, 
Servia and Montenegro will find the burden of remaining 
armed unendurable, and will be compelled to choose between 
the alternatives of declaring war, or disarming in the face of 
the passionate anger they have provoked in Turkey. This 
dilemma must arise, even if Turkey continues to en- 
dure their secret hostility, and we need not say that 
without a definite assurance of protection, neither Prince 
Milano nor Prince Nikita dare lay aside their arms, 
while neither has power to prevent his subjects from 
lending covert and most vexatious assistance to the in- 
surgents. Even, therefore, if Turkey continued patient, we 
should regard war as nearly inevitable, and we see no reason 
whatever to believe in a continuance of Turkish patience. 
The accounts of Murad’s behaviour do not warrant us in ex- 
pecting either great decision or great courage in that monarch, 
but he is clearly surrounded by men who intend that Turkey 
shall be liberated from her present ignominious position, and 
who know that she can be raised only by a policy which shall 
reawaken Mohammedan self-respect. Whether Abdul Aziz, a 
Mohammedan and a voluptuary, put himself willingly to death 








| with scissors, or whether the Khalif exerted his legal right of 


passing a secret sentence of death against a Mohammedan 
whose continued existence was dangerous to Islam, we shall 
never, perhaps, certainly know; but in either case the 
group who have carried through the Revolution arp 
masters of Turkey, and among them the strongest jg 
undoubtedly the Minister at War, Hussein Avni Pasha, who ig 
all-powerful with the soldiers, who is in favour of the ancient 
system of government more wisely administered, and who hag 
consistently advised the punishment of Servia and Mon 


He believes that audacity is the best policy, and in this belief . 


he is supported by the majority of Turks in Constanti 
including, it is said, Young Turkey, and their leader, 
Pasha. It will be nearly impossible for Murad V. to resigt 
such pressure, more especially as the new heir, his brother 
Ahmed, now the eldest male of the House not on the 

would suit Turkish ideas better than himself, and there is 
not the smallest proof that he is inclined to resist it. Great 
confidence is felt in some quarters in the influence of the 
Ambassadors who are “ friends of Turkey,” but Murad V, was 
called to the throne to resist this influence, not to succumb to 
it, and so allow the resources of the State to be wasted ong 
dragging war, which, if conducted in its present fashion, can 
lead to nothing but ever fresh demands for money and men, If 
he fulfils his “ mission,” he must declare war on Montenegro, 
whatever the result; while, if he does not fulfil it, he rung 
every risk of sharing the fate of his predecessor. No amount 
of paper promises, whether the word “ Constitution ” is in them 
or not, can alter the position, which is briefly this,—that the 
Insurgents will not yield, and that Murad must either make 
them yield—which he cannot do without occupying Monte 
negro and Servia, that is, by declaring war—or fall into the 
general contempt of which Abdul Aziz perished. 

But, it is said, Servia and Montenegro will be afraid to en. 
counter the Turkish force alone, without a civilised Power be- 
hind them. We believe that impression, which is very general, 
rests on an entirely erroneous impression. The Servians ar 
afraid of an Austrian occupation either of Bosnia or Servis 
itself, but if Austria is quieted by Russian menaces, they are not 
in the least afraid of Turkey. Rightly or wrongly, the Servian 
leaders, and still more strongly the Montenegrin Prince and his 
Council, believe that the forces at their disposal are a match forall 
the regular troops Constantinople can provide, those troops beiz 
demoralised by the ignorance of the officers, by the want 
matériel, and above all, by the paucity of their numbers. bs 
this last point all trustworthy authorities are unanimous. 
number of regular troops in European Turkey will be found, 
when the crisis arrives, to be astoundingly few. The form 
of peculation which existed under the Emperor Nicholas 
in the Russian Army and under the Emperor Napoleon ia 
the French Army has risen in the Turkish Army to a gigantic 
height ;. the number of paper men is incredible, and com 
petent observers seriously doubt whether, throughout European 
Turkey—that is, throughout territories as large as France— 
sixty thousand effectives of the regular army could be put into the 
field. The Servians, and Montenegrins, and their allies are ready 
to encounter these ; and the volunteers, or Bashi-Bazouks, who 
are formidable from their numbers and their recklessness, 
they hope to meet with bands of insurgents, already organised, 
and shortly to be swelled by the whole population of the 
villages traversed by the Asiatic volunteers, whose barbarities 
and whose necessities alike create hostile guerrilla regiments. 
The Slav leaders have agents and friends in the very heart 
of Constantinople itself, and powerful allies even on the Asiatic 
side, bound to them in a common hatred of the Turks— 
who, it must not be forgotten, are in Europe less than four 
millions to thirteen millions of Christians, every man of whom 
would make some sacrifice to terminate their ascendency. 4 
the Powers agree to keep the ring—and this is what the noml- 
nal withdrawal of Russia would amount to—it is not fear 
the Turks which will restrain Servia and Montenegro from 
continuing to assist the insurrection. We regard the situation, 
therefore, as standing thus :—The immediate danger of war 
among the great Powers has diminished, Russia taking alarm at 
English action; but the danger of a real war within Turkey 
itself, a war in which the Mussulman caste would be on one 
side and all the Slavs on the other, is more imminent than 
ever. With Servia and Montenegro on one side, straining t 
attack Turkey openly, and the dominant party in Constanti- 
nople on the other, convinced that they ought to take the 
initiative, war can be avoided only by some unforeseen occur 
rence which is outside judicious calculation, or by a menace 
of force which no Power is ready to apply, The only readi- 
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ness to use force seems to be here, and the despatch of a 
British fleet has only tended as yet to make the war party in 
Constantinople believe that Great Britain is, after all, upon the 
Mussulman side. 





MR. DISRAELI AND THE FOREIGN CRISIS. 


OTHING should be more unsatisfactory to the country,— 
N though we doubt whether the country cares a jot about 
the matter,—than its present position in relation to Foreign 
Affairs. Mr. Disraeli, who is our Prime Minister, has never 
held the portfolio of foreign affairs, and his rare and eccentric, 
and not unfrequently enigmatic speeches on these subjects, as 
jeader of the Tory party in the House of Commons, are just 
the kind of speeches which should make us feel both amusement 
and dismay at the notion of trusting him implicitly at a crisis of 

t importance. The Foreign Secretary, Lord Derby, is 
indeed in that position for the second time, and he has got a 

utation for caution which, so far as regards caution in the way 
of speech, is not altogether ill-deserved. But with a Sphinx at 
the head of the Government, one does not care so much to 
have amere embodiment of reticence at the Foreign Office. In 
a Constitutional country, one does want to know something of 
the drift of our national action and the tendency of our national 
ents, when that action and those engagements may be 

of unspeakable importance ; and we confess that we get un- 
comfortable when we consider that we have a Prime Minister 
celebrated chiefly for the inscrutability of his views on the 
per policy for England on the Continent, and a Foreign 

ister whose prudence has hitherto consisted mainly in a 

tendency to minimise the significance of his own actions, and like 
the ostrich, to hide his danger from himself. It is impossible to 
forget that Lord Derby has signalised his foreign administra- 
tions chiefly by two great blunders,—the blunder of signing the 
treaty to secure the neutrality of Luxembourg, which, as he con- 
fessed to Parliament at once, was not meant to be acted on, 
was meant for show, and not for use; and the false start of in- 
augurating a seemingly boid policy in regard to Egypt, which 
it was soon apparent that he had no intention of pursuing. With 
a Minister who harks back directly he has seemed to be on 
the eve of doing something, as our first reliance, and an 
embodied mystery to restrain or incite him as our reserve 
force of wisdom, it cannot be said that Parliament and the 
nation are entitled to revel in that mood of profound 
patience and apathy in which, as far as outward appearance 
goes, they are now indulging. Indeed, we may fairly say that, 
80 far as all experience teaches, Lord Derby is sure to do Mr. 
Disraeli’s bidding, when once Mr. Disraeli has made up his mind 
to any course. No Minister pledged himself more deeply than 
Lord Derby in 1867 that the Conservative Government would 
never allow their Conservative Reform Bill to dwindle into a 
mere proposal of household suffrage for the boroughs, and yet 
virtually it was to that precisely that the Conservative 
Reform Bill, with Lord Derby’s complete acquiescence, 
did dwindle before the Session was over. Nor does any one 
doubt that, in relation to the Suez Canal, the hand was the 
hand of Lord Derby, while the voice was the voice of Mr. 
Disraeli. Doubtless, when the Prime Minister had made the 
move, he had not the tenacity and the resolution requisite to 
press it through, but that makes the danger of the situation 
infinitely worse. In a time of the most critical resolves, to have 
@ Prime Minister who is quite equal to intervening so far 
that his Foreign Secretary is persuaded to do things alien to 
his own mind, but not so far that he is also persuaded to act 
on the policy he has thus hesitatingly allowed himself to 
initiate, is about the most dangerous of political situations. 
Add to this, that that curious Committee of two persons to whose 
inconstant audacity and constant timidity the foreign policy of 
the country is really at this moment implicitly confided, is backed 
by an overwhelming majority of inconsiderate votes, and we 
have as 8 net result,a combination of steady, driving power, with 
Pr! — for misguidance, which seems admirably calculated 
produce a miscarriage of policy, and even, if opportunit: 
arise, to lead to a ae ¢ oe: - 
No doubt,—at all events, with such a statesman as Lord 
Derby at the Foreign Office,—it is the leaning of the Prime 
ister’s views on foreign policy which must chiefly determine 
the critical decisions of the Government. Now, what are Mr. 
Disraeli’s views on foreign policy ? You might almost as well ask 
what are the views of the Grand Llama. Mr. Disraeli has made, 
from first to last no doubt, a considerable number of speeches, 
some of them very jaunty speeches,—on foreign policy. 
Bat much the most striking characteristic of these speeches was 


that they all seemed invented for the special occasion on which 
they were delivered. He has made a strong speech in favour 
of the temporal power of the Papacy, but no one would think 
of twitting him with that speech as representing solid con- 
viction now. It was made for a single use. He has made 
speeches against the unity of Italy, on behalf of an 
Austrianising policy, on behalf of a Gallicising policy, 
on behalf of a Prussianising policy. He maintained 
in 1871, after the Franco-German war, that we ought 
to have intervened on the ground that we were pledged 
by the Treaty of Vienna to guarantee “the Saxon provinces 
to Prussia ;” and he thought that we ought to have threatened 
France that if she did not give way, after the Prussian 
Government had withdrawn the Hohenzollern candidate for 
the Spanish Throne, she “ must take the consequences,” — 
namely, we conclude, war with England. But here, again, 
nobody supposed that Mr. Disraeli was serious. It is, indeed, 
difficult to find a serious speech of his on foreign policy. His 
speeches of this kind while in office have been very few, and his 
Opposition speeches have been so conspicuously “ viewy,” 
that no one ever regarded them as anything but good jokes. 
Even when in office, his suggestions on the subject of foreign 
policy have not unfrequently been of the same wild and vision- 
ary character, as, for instance, in the case of the remarkable 
recipe which he gave us the other day for the effectual con- 
firmation of our power in India, when he suggested that to 
confer the Imperial title upon our Sovereigns would be a good 
security against the danger of Russian aggressions in Asia. Mr. 
Disraeli’s speeches on foreign policy, if collected, would indeed 
prove little more than skilful literary preparations of bottled 
moonshine; and yet it is in the resolves of this tricksy and 
inscrutable mind that the British people are at this moment 
reposing their perfect confidence and trust. 

But have we any ground for supposing that in reference 
to this Russo-Turkish question, Mr. Disraeli has more of a 
definite conviction than he has on any other matter of Con- 
tinental policy? We should be very sorry to say that there 
is good ground for such a supposition, but it is at least 
true that twenty-two years ago Mr. Disraeli did make a very 
elaborate study of the question, and took an unusually definite 
and even simple and intelligible line of his own, which, for 
anything we know to the contrary, may still represent, if 
not his purposes, at least his bias and his inclination. Mr. 
Disraeli has always had a certain sympathy with the picturesque 
creeds of Oriental life. He admires spiritual adventurers as 
such, and thinks them much more daring,—because much 
more imaginative and much more sensible of the spell which 
imaginative creeds have for the mass of mankind,—than 
adventurers of any other type. His leaning to Moham- 
medanism, and to other daring spiritual preclamations of belief 
of the same “ violent and simple” kind, has been betrayed in 
many of his novels, but never did it come out more clearly than 
in a great speech which he made on the eve of the Crimean 
war in February, 1854. The thesis of that speech was 
that instead of lecturing Turkey on her decrepitude in one 
breath, and Russia on her wish to take advantage of it in the 
next,—instead of scornfully protecting Turkey with one arm 
and thrusting at her Russian foe with the other,—we ought 
to have placed implicit confidence in the self-renovating 
and progressive capacities of Turkey, and defended her 
as we would an ally in the integrity and independence of 
whose power we had the amplest confidence. On this theme 
Mr. Disraeli was quite eloquent. He far outdid even Lord 
Palmerston in his sanguine prognostic of Turkish resources and 
Turkish valour and patriotism. As for the other statesmen 
of the day, he made light of them just so far as they saw an 
radical and serious deficiency in Turkey. Lord John Russell, 
he said, was not immaculate ; Lord Clarendon was altogether a 
feeble halter between two opinions ; but the head and front of 
our official blundering and blindness was Lord Aberdeen, who 
had never hesitated to preach the decrepitude of Turkey, and 
yet proposed to prop up and sustain by our arms a country 
which he proclaimed incurable, and which he rendered nerve- 
less by his discouragement and scornful patronage, at the moment 
when he should have been animating her with new confidence. 
“ T am to examine,” he said, “the conduct of a Ministry whose 

licy is to support the independence and integrity of the 
Ports ; who, for this great object, have not hesitated to involve 
the country in war, and who are not justified in their course 
unless they have confidence in the resources of the country and 
in the character of the people, and unless they believed that the 
integrity and independence of Turkey were not mere phrases, 





but palpable and real facts.” He criticised most severely on 
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that occasion “ the insolent character of our friendly dictation,” 
and reiterated almost ad nauseam the folly of going to war 
for Turkey, if we regarded her “ independence and integrity as 
a farce.” If, he said, in commenting very severely on some 
expressions of Mr. Gladstone’s, “the independence and in- 
tegrity of Turkey are different from the independence and 
integrity of England and France, I would advise the House to 
think twice before they enter into this war.” The only result 
would probably be, to lead, “after a disastrous war, to an 
ignominious peace.” This was on Febraary 21, 1854, and on 
the actual breaking out of the war five weeks later Mr. 
Disraeli reiterated his homily, maintaining that the right 
attitude for us to have assumed to Russia would have been one 
thus expressed :—“ Great changes have occurred in the position 
of Turkey, in the progressive improvement of Turkey, and in 
the opinions of the people of this country, with respect to 
Turkey...... We look upon Turkey as capable of forming 
an independent barrier to any aggressive Power.” So that in 
1854 at least, Mr. Disraeli went far beyond Lord Palmerston 
in his advocacy of the Turkish cause, and his belief that 
Turkey was a living and growing member of the family 
of European nations. Of course he may not hold this now. 
But Mr. Disraeli’s “ viewiness ” is apt to be very tenacious of 
any position once taken up. If we fancy for a moment 
that any one of his eccentric ideas is dead and buried, 
we are very apt to find it coming to life again at an 
unexpected crisis, and nothing would surprise us less than to 
catch Mr. Disraeli still indulging the belief that Turkey needs 
nothing but faith and stimulus instead of scorn and deprecia- 
‘tion. If at least he has changed his mind on this subject, 
he has never, we believe, told the world so. Yet it now 
lies in his breast what réle Great Britain is to play in the East, 
and while we all stand wondering by, waiting for his spon- 
taneous announcements, he may, for anything we know, be 
brooding on @ scheme to revive at this late day a policy infi- 
nitely more sanguine and vigorous than Lord Palmerston’s 
twenty-two years back ; and some fine morning may bewilder and 
amaze the country with the announcement that he is going to 
restore the Ottoman Porte in all its primeval strength to 
the European family of nations, and to utter the spell which 
Lord Palmerston tried in vain to discover, which would bid 
the dry bones live. If that were to be the result,—and unlikely 
as we hope it is, it is still quite upon the cards,—we should 
have no one to thank for our perplexity but our own apathy 
and passive obedience. Mr. Disraeli is the sort of Prime 
Minister whose policy we ought to elicit as early and 
check as often as possible. When Sphinxes take the part 
of Constitutional advisers, it becomes our duty to explore 
a little behind the mask of their impenetrable and oracular 
reticence, 





MR. GLADSTONE ON ENDOWMENTS. 


R, GLADSTONE has not only made a speech within the 

last ten days, which shows how his mind is turning on 

the subject of Endowments, but he has published a paper in 
the Contemporary Review for the present month, in which 
there are significant indications of the same drift. All 
symptoms of the set of Mr. Gladstone’s mind on such matters 
are important, for he chiefly among statesmen of the first 
order has a marked fancy for large principles, when he can 
compass them,—a kind of eager delight in giving them their 
full swing, which is like the preference of an officer who knows 
he can rely on his troops for a charge with the bayonet. .As 
the cold steel tests the mettle of armies, so, as Mr. Gladstone 
well knows, naked principles test the mettle of a political 
people,—especially when such a leader as he is gives them 
the full force of his exposition. We do not say, and we 
do not think, that Mr. Gladstone, with a big principle at his 
back such as the pure mischievousness of all endowments 
of learning and opinion, would take the English people 
with him, His warmest allies, as regards some endowments 
—religious endowments by the State—would be his worst foes 
as regards other endowments,—educational endowments by 
individuals, or even religious endowments due to voluntary sub- 
scription. The artisans and the agricultural labourers, who 
might lend him a good deal of support in reference exclusively 
to a disendowment of the State Church, would abandon him 
directly he began to preach against the policy of applying the 
funds squeezed out of the Church to education, or to any other 
purpose which would relieve the pockets of the taxpayers. We 
do not think that Mr. Gladstone would get many recruits for the 
doctrine to which he appears now to incline. But the immense 


a 
importance to the political world of any appearance 
Gladstone on ‘the political stage, with such By are pad 
his hand as the abstract mischievousness of 
makes it quite worth while to watch narrowly all he hints in 
any such direction, and the sort of politicians who agree ang 
who disagree with him. 

As the Contemporary article, though it will give mug 
more comfort to the Disestablishment party than the 
at the Political Economy Olub, has much the least politiear 
importance of the two, we will deal with it briefly fing, 
Its only noteworthy sentences in relation to this 
are two. 
Erastians, by whom, however, there is no reason at all ¢» 
suppose that Mr. Gladstone means the apologists for a Statg 
Church, but only those (if there be, or amongst Christians eyep 
were, any such) who think “ that it does not matter what Gog 
we worship, or how we worship him, provided we derive both 
belief and worship from the civil ruler, and hold them subj 
to his orders.” Oecrtainly Erastus held no such view as thi 
and in our small reading of the various opinions professed a 
the present day, we have never encountered a case of any 
opinion at all resembling this. This passage, therefore, in My 
Gladstone’s essay is of interest only as showing that his feelj 
against those who approve of the interference of the Civil rule 
between believers and their religious rites, is growing mom 
bitter in the abstract, whence also it is perhaps not a 
hazardous inference that his tolerance for a State Church ig 
not on the increase. This impression is deepened by the 
more measured words which he applies later in the article 
to the Evangelical Protestantism of the Colonies and the 
United States, when he describes it as that “ which hag 
grown up in new soil, and far from the possibly chilling shadow 
of National Establishments of religion.” The qualification 
“possibly” should not be ignored, for, as Mr. Gladstone shows 
by a short letter in another part of the Review, he weighs 
carefully, and means his readers to weigh carefully, the effest 
of such qualifying words. Still, it is clear that “ the 
chilling shadow of National Establishments” is not a comple 
mentary phrase, and marks a decided step in the directionof 
open estrangement from Established Churches. 

But the speech at the Political Economy Club is more im 
portant, though it may perhaps neutralise a good deal of ‘the 
satisfaction which the expressions we have just quoted would 
otherwise give to Mr. Miall and his friends. In that speech, Mz, 
Gladstone, while showing, as usual, that large sympathy with the 
industrious masses which has really determined almost all the 
critical changes and resolves in his career as a statesman, and 
while especially vindicating them from the imputation of having 
fallen into'the same selfish kind of errors as other classes, went 
out of his way to express his cordial agreement with Mr, 


Lowe's views as to the danger and even the mischief of 


Endowments. At least, it is hard to describe the genenl 
political significance of the following sentence in any terms lew 
strong :—“ He must confess,” he said, “that very long obser 
vation and practice in public affairs made him from yearto 
year more and more sensible of the objections to endowments, 
and less and less convinced of their countervailing advantages 
to the community.” That expresses not only a decided con 
viction, but a conviction growing in intensity, and hence we 
may assume that if Mr. Gladstone should ever again takes 
prominent part in relation to any question affecting public 
endowments, whether of Churches, Universities, or Secondary 
Education, the tendency of any influence he may exert 
will be all in the direction of supplying motives u> 
favourable to charitable trusts of all kinds, rather than 
inducements to their multiplication—and especially, we 
may say, having regard to the language of his Contemporary 
article, in putting obstacles in the way of the endowment of 
religious trusts. And of course, the most potent o 

that you can place in the way of endowments of any 
kind, is to show persons who are disposed to swell the number 
of such endowments, that they have no security against their 
dedication by the Legislature to some new and quite distinct 
purpose. We may assume that the secularisation of Church 
funds, for instance, and the enlargement of the trusts of Edu- 
cational endowments in any sense which founders might be 
expected to resent, would have a very marked tendency to 
diminish the disposition for the multiplication of such trust- 
funds. If Mr. Gladstone acts upon the conviction which he 
tells us is growing in his mind from year to year, we may fairly 
expect, then, that his action will be in this direction,—to 

freely the right of the State to appropriate all national endow 





ments in the way calculated to do the most good or the least 
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and even to revise freely the terms of private trust- 
deeds made in the interests of the public, wherever it appears 
that the interests of the public require such a revision. Of 
sourse this points towards a convergence between Mr. Glad- 
stone’s views and the views of the Liberation Society, but 
it points beyond the meeting point of any such convergence 
to a freedom in dealing with charitable and educational 
of all kinds which it is very doubtful whether the 
+ of the Disestablishment party would be inclined to 
, and quite certain that it would be very dangerous to 
their particular purpose if they announced to the public their 
intention of supporting. It is well worth observing that both 
Mr, Forster and Mr. Courtney, who represent that more 
salar and less narrowly economical view of social questions 
which has more and more superseded of late years the doctrines 
of the “ Manchester School,” spoke on this matter in a sense 
yery much opposed to that of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe. 
Whether it would be possible to get up a strong popular 
station for the disendowment of the Church, with such 
splendid aid as Mr. Gladstone’s, we will not say; but 
this we may say with ‘some confidence, that he would 
take away with one hand half of what he gave with the other, 
if he accorded his support only on condition of a general attack 
on the principle of endowments, such as would be in harmony 
with the doctrine which he laid down last week. Mr. Glad- 
stone, at the head of a small, but united, party, strongly based 
on the economical doctrines of the past, threatening not only 
the rich endowments of the Church, but all the public or semi- 
public trust-funds of the whole kingdom, would certainly in- 
troduce a vivacity into Parliamentary debate, and add a 
difficulty to the réle of our new “ Lord Althorp,” such it is not 
easy to conceive without a thrill. We do not say that there is any 
real danger of this, for Mr. Gladstone is understood to be at pre- 
sent very reluctant to take a leading part in popular politics; and 
especially with regard to Church questions on which he has for- 
merly taken a different line, he has more than once indicated his 
desire not to mingle needlessly in the fray. But as with most men 
of genius, there is always an element more or less incalculable in 
Mr, Gladstone’s action, and it is barely possible, though not 
perhaps very likely, that he may one day stun Conservatives, 
vex Whigs, delight Radicals, and perplex the mass of the 
people, by fighting a triangular duel, in which he would 
shoot at the friends of endowments generally, while some of 
the latter would try to propitiate him by turning to deliver 
their fire at the Established Church alone,—whose supporters, 
in their turn, would direct the whole charge of their poli- 
tical mitrailleuse upon him. We should deeply regret any 
such issue to the great career of the late Prime Minister, not 
only because we believe that endowments have a greater and 
more beneficent part than ever to play in human society, both 
in relation to religion and in relation to education, now that 
men are at length alive to the great danger of their abuse, but 
because we regard Mr. Gladstone’s career as a Minister as 
hitherto that of a constructive, and not of a destructive states- 
man, however superficially open one or two of his greatest acts 
may be to such an imputation ; and because the policy which 
his recent deliverances suggest would probably end, not merely 
in laying the axe to the three trunks of his famous “ upas- 
tree,” but in clearing away much other beneficent growth, and 


still more beneficent shadow. 
A MOST important change is about to be made in the 
organisation of the Wesleyan community. After years 

of controversy, it has been resolved that the supreme Governing 
Body of the Methodist Connexion, the Conference, now exclu- 
sively composed of ministers, shall be composed of ministers 
and laymen in equal numbers. Last year this concession 
seemed almost hopeless, The ultramontanes of the body were 
bitterly opposed to concession, and so great was their influence 
that they carried a resolution which outsiders understood to 
be almost formally a plea for delay. It ran in these words :— 
‘That the Committee, having carefully inquired into the 
Subject confided to it by the Conference, is of opinion 
t the time is approaching when a comprehensive plan 
should be devised for some direct and adequate represen- 
tation of the laity in the transaction of the business of the 
Conference, in consistency with the recognised principles of 
our economy and the provisions of the Poll Deed; but the 
difficulties which present themselves, after much deliberation, 
are so serious, that we recommend the ensuing Conference to 
appoint a large Committee to further consider the whole sub- 
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ject, and that the Committee should also be empowered to 
take such counsel as it may judge expedient on the legal 
aspects of the case, and report to another Conference.” This 
was exactly like the Roman “reference” of a prayer which it is 
inexpedient either to grant or to refuse to the Congregation of 
Rites, and shelved the question, as far as action was concerned, for 
another year. During the twelve months, however, the opinion of 
the congregations has not changed, but has rather been developed, 
the younger members of the Connexion showing a determina- 
tion which might easily have become dangerous. It was, 
indeed, admitted by many speakers in the session of the mixed 
Committee of ministers and laymen, held on Tuesday, that a 
great secession might be expected if the demands of the laity 
were not conceded. It was at the same time ascertained that 
the legal difficulty which was supposed to prevent any inno- 
vation did not exist, the Denomination being fully at liberty 
to introduce as many laymen as it pleased into the Governing 
Body. The Conference, therefore, determined to give way, 
and being trained by long experience in the art of governing, 
to give way with a good grace, and in so liberal a fashion 
that the agitation should come finally to an end. They 
directed the whole subject to be laid before a representative 
Committee, which should report to them the measure 
to be adopted, and proposed for their own part a most liberal 
scheme,—nothing less than an equal delegation of ministers 
and laymen. The Committee, which is really Conference over 
again plus certain laymen, met therefore on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, and after debates, or rather discussions, in 
which the improvement on last year in moderation of tone was 
most marked, they passed two most important resolutions. 
The first, proposed by Mr. Vanner, and strongly supported by 
Mr. Waddy, M.P.—perhaps the most prominent representative 
of Wesleyan laymen—put an end at once to the policy of delay. 
It was agreed without a division to resolve,— That in the 
opinion of this Committee, the time has now come when a 
comprehensive plan should be devised for some direct and 
adequate representation of the laity in the transaction of the 
business of the Conference, in consistency with the recognised 
principles of our economy and the provisions of the Poll 
Deed.” The fitting time, which last year seemed so distant, 
was this year admitted to have arrived, and this being conceded, 
it only remained to settle the plan upon which laymen should 
be admitted into power. 

The plan adopted was, we confess, to us unexpectedly 
liberal. The older: ministers of the Connexion have always 
clung with great tenacity to Wesley’s principle, that the laity 
ought, in ecclesiastical affairs, to be governed from above, that 
his own autocracy was natural and reasonable, and that the 
“ Legal Hundred,” a body of ministers elected by co-optation, 
to whom he had confided his power, consolidating it by a Deed 
which is still the legal charter of the Society, ought to remain 
the ultimate referees. They fought for this principle with 
great ardour, but being beaten, they apparently resolved, after 
the English manner, to trust to influence rather than authority, 
and organise their Parliament as the majority desired. They pro- 
posed that Conference should in future consist of 220 ministers 
and 220 laymen, and the proposal was carried on Thursday by the 
Representative Committee by 70 votes to 6, seventeen members 
only abstaining from a vote. Theoretically, this division is not 
final, as Conference still retains all final power, but it is cer- 
tain, of course, that it will be ratified, and that henceforward 
the Wesleyan body—the largest organised body of dissidents 
from the English Church—will cease to be governed ex¢lu- 
sively by the clerical order. The grand principle of Wesley’s 
theocracy is, in fact, abandoned, and the Methodist Connexion 
registers itself formally among the democratically constituted 
Churches. It is highly characteristic that in so doing it asserts 
that it is doing nothing revolutionary, and that immediately 
after a vote, for which Wesley would have summarily expelled 
every voter, the Mixed Committee resolved, without a division, 
that “ This meeting feels bound to record its deliberate con- 
viction that the changes which are now proposed will not im- 
pair the integrity of the pastoral office, the inviolability of 
the Connexional principle, or the authority of the District 
Committees, and to declare its adherence to and its fixed 
purpose to uphold those essential principles of Wesleyan 
Methodism.” 

It must not be imagined, however, that the sacerdotal order, 
which has so long controlled the Connexion, and which, aided 
by a series of administrators of exceptional administrative 
power, has displayed many of the qualities of true statesman- 
ship, has parted with power quite so completely as it appears 
to have done. The Ministry still retain the most exceptional 
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of rights—a right claimed by the Roman Church alone among 
Christian Churches—that of being tried, reproved, censured, or 
dismissed by the clergy alone. They refuse to violate the 
“ ministerial brotherhood” by allowing Conference, as a 
whole, to regulate any matter ‘connected with “ their 
pastoral functions,” and especially any matter connected 
with their discipline. All such business is to be transacted by 
the ministerial half of the Conference, sitting alone, and before 
the inferior order is admitted to the joint deliberation. This 
extraordinary privilege, which marks off the Wesleyan body 
from every other Protestant Church, is retained in the pro- 
posals of Conference and in the vote of the Mixed Committee, 
which on Wednesday decisively recorded its approval of the 
principle, and is guaranteed against assault by the power of 
the “Legal Hundred,” who are all ministers elected by co- 
optation, and whose position as sole owners of all Wesleyan pro- 
perty cannot be affected without an Act of Parliament. In 
practice, Conference governs like a Parliament, but in legal 
theory all its important acts are done proprio motu by the Legal 
Hundred, who will, of course, form part of the Ministerial 
Delegation. This legal power is sufficient to constitute a per- 
emptory veto whenever the Ministry are united, and upon this 
point the Wesleyan Ministry are so determined, that the 
strongest lay Liberals in the body, while fighting for lay 
rights, think it essential to say that they entirely reserve the 
right to their Ministerial brethren. The ministers, therefore, 
will sit as a privileged order in Conference, and the equality 
of numbers with the laity will be more apparent than real. 


* It was admitted on all hands in the discussions that a great 


many lay delegates would not care to attend for the twenty- 
one days during which Conference may legally sit every year 
—Wesley having apparently been afraid of too much legisla- 
tion—and the Ministers, though yielding as to the number of 
laymen, have carried a grave modification of the liberty of 
election. The lay members must not only be experienced 
Methodists, but must, in the terminology of the outer 
world, be ecclesiastically-minded men. “Laymen eligible 
for election to the mixed Conference shall be members of the 
society of five years’ continuous standing at the time of their nomi- 
nation, and holding the office of chapel trustee, leader of circuit, 
chapel steward, or poor steward, or local preacher.” This proviso 
will greatly check the introduction of troublesome persons— 
perhaps with independent ideas about hymns, or even doubts 
whether Wesley was an Apostle—into the Conference, and will 
help to leave that body still the strongest clerical organisation 
endured by any Protestant Church. 

The immense strength of the Wesleyan clergy, even after 
they have made such concessions to Liberal feeling, is a 
very noteworthy phenomenon, and may suggest some doubts 
to those who think they understand all about the Eng- 
lish people, their nature, and their aspirations. The Wes- 
leyans are English of the English. The immense majority 
of the Connexion belong to the lower middle-class and 
superior handicraftsmen, among whom English prejudices 
are supposed to be most inveterate. Very great numbers 
of them, we should suppose a majority, are Londoners 
and natives of the North of England, men supposed to be 
possessed with a sort of demon of individualism. Yet for more 
than a hundred years they have submitted voluntarily to a sys- 
tem under which the clergy, though claiming no mystic priest- 
hood derived from power above men, are invested with far more 
authority than has ever been conceded to the clergy in the 
State Church, who not only cannot legislate, but are compelled 
to accept interpretations of their formulas, if not of their 
doctrines, at the hands of a lay tribunal. And even now, 
when they are so far excited that the young threaten to drift 
away from the Connexion, if they are not allowed more direct 
influence, they still revolutionise nothing, do not transfer 
power from their ministers to themselves, do not attempt to 
rule the Church by the right of a majority of paymasters, but 
only plead, and plead with a certain meekness, that they ought 
to be allowed equal power in the legislative deliberations of 
their clergy, and consent, with emulous accord, to leave to 
those clergy a practical veto,—and what is more singular, the 
right of trying, disciplining, and punishing each other. It is 
difficult to witness such a spectacle, and to remember that 
another thoroughly English people—the Lowland Scotch— 
stand in the same position towards their clergy,—for though 
their laity have more indirect, and indeed direct, power, they 
do not care to exercise it openly—without doubting whether 
English individualism is so fatal to clerical influence or to 
“strong” Churches, or so favourable to endless division, as is 
commonly supposed, Millions of them, at all events, contrive 





to exist without showing any disposition to form millions ae: 
Churches, each of them under the speaker’s hat ; and to main. 
tain strict discipline, too, without any aid from external forgg, 
We very much doubt if the extinction of State authority would 
produce quite so much “liberty” as the Liberation 

believes, whether great masses of our countrymen would no} 
voluntarily place themselves under organisations at least ag 
strictly controlled as the Church of England has ever been, 
and far less amenable to the influence of cultivated lay opinion, 
One, at least, of the many facts which ecclesiastical politicians 
should take into consideration is, that Scotland has risked al) 





for Presbyterianism, and that three millions of Englishmen” 
are believed to belong to the strictest and newest of Vol 
Protestant Churches. + 





WORKMEN AND OFFENCES AGAINST THE PUBLIQ, 
A LAMPLIGHTER at Brentford has been sentenced to 
fourteen days’ imprisonment, with hard labour, for 
neglecting to light thirty-five street lamps. There wag no 
question as to the fact ; indeed it does not seem to have been 
denied by the offender, whose only defence was the usual ples 
that he had been drinking. Whether drunkenness is an agg. ” 
vation or an excuse is a point that must be determined by the 
circumstances of each particular case, and it is not one that 
need be considered here. The question immediately at isug 
is, whether a man who breaks his contract should, when tht 
contract relates to the performance of a public service, be 
punished, and punished sharply. The contemporary to whom 
we are indebted for these facts is strongly of opinion that the 
punishment, though undoubtedly legal under the Employer’ 
and Workmen’s Act of last Session, is nevertheless cruelly um 
just. “If,” says the Daily Telegraph, “ the Legislature, in ity 
wisdom, decides that negligence in a sub-contractor is to be 
met with such severity as we mete out to convicted thieves, 
let us at least be consistent, and insist upon the eminent com 
tractors who take our money and neglect to perform our com 
tracts being criminally prosecuted, and sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment and hard labour.” Whatever other fault the exist 
ing law may have, it cannot, in our judgment, be credited with 
the particular weakness which is here alleged against it. It dow 
not punish the poor man, and let the rich man escape scot-free, It 
does not sentence the poor man who breaks his contract toa fort 
night’s imprisonment, and threaten the eminent contractor, whow 
default inflicts a far heavier loss, with nothing more formid 
able than a Chancery suit. It is not impossible, however, that 
many workmen may make precisely the same mistake as the 
Daily Telegraph. They may draw a similar parallel between 
the breach of contract which left thirty-five street lamps um 
lighted, and the breach of contract which involves not a 
momentary inconvenience, but a loss of many thousand pounds; 
and they may found on it the same inference, that the law has 
one measure for the master and another for the workman. I 
is worth while, therefore, to dwell a little on the cam 
which is likely to suggest these errors, and to point out 
wherein the sentence on the lamplighter is not open to thes 
charges. The difference between the real and the supposed case, 
between the poor man who undertakes and fails to light certain 
lamps, and the rich firm which undertakes and fails to furnish 
an inventor with the machinery which is to make his fortune, 
lies, not in the dignity of the sinner, but in the dignity of the 
person sinned against. The justification of the clause in the Em 
ployers’ and Workmen’s Act under which the lamplighter was 
convicted is, at bottom, precisely the same as the justification 
for attaching a special guilt to offences against the person of the 
Sovereign. In the latter case, the Community is injured in the 
person of its representative ; in the former case, the Community 
is injured in the persons of a certain fragment of itself. The 
lamp-lighter might have omitted to light a much larger number 
of lamps in some private park, and his omission might have 
inflicted greater inconvenience on a much larger number 
persons, but in that case his offence would have been only an 
ordinary breach of contract, and could only have been 
with civilly. He would have been liable in damages, but he 
would have been in no danger of going to prison. The distinction 
between the two cases is, that in leaving a lamp at some 
great entertainment unlighted he is breaking a contract 
with a private person, whereas in leaving a street lamp wr 
lighted he is breaking a contract made with the community, 
The local authority at Brentford stands to him in the place of 
the State, and to break a contract made with it for the publi¢ 
service is to injure the State in such degree as his condition 





and opportunities permit. 
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that this distinction has been established, it 
Now, yp apeall whether it has any foundation in reason. 
Pg to te acts of «grat member of prs it would 
the contrary opinion 1s very ely 4 
seg property, the State usually fares worse than the 
dia ce oy indeed, the Tact that only tho oom 
ith less scruple ; in e only the com- 
destroyed Ly + any particular member of the community, will 
ty, and not any pa : 
fet from a given course of conduct, is often alleged as a reason 
pareuing it without shame. The history of the Income-tax, 
oy could be honestly written, would be full of instances of 
hi feeling. Not to have paid your dues to the Government 
implies, in the estimation of many people, a very mnch lower 
ap of immorality than a similar omission in the case of a 
private debt. Nay, more than this, the distinction has been 
conceded, that the withholding of dues from the 
tavern really does imply a much lower degree of conscious 
immorality. Probably a similar notion was in the mind of 
this lamplighter, or rather would have been there, if he had been 
sober enough to have any notion on the subject. The neglect 
to keep private lamps in order might have struck him as, 
of the two, a more blameworthy act than the neglect to keep 
lamps belonging to the public in order. 

There are two reasons why the distinction should be main- 
tained. In the first place, as a matter of fact, an injury done 
tothe community may affect a very much larger number of 

than an injury done to an individual. In the latter 
case, there is some limit to the range of consequences ; in the 
former case, there may be no limit at all. A man who does 
not pay his debts injures his creditors directly, and indirectly 
injures those who depend on his creditors. But a man who 
Pp not pay his taxes injures every taxpayer in the country. 
They are all a little the worse for his omission, and infinitesimal 
as the loss is in each particular instance, the aggregate of loss 
from this cause is very appreciable. Perhaps perfect honesty in the 
making out of the Income-tax Returns might make a difference 
of ahalfpenny or a penny in the tax itself, and if so, every 
man who knowingly returns his income at less than its true 
amount is an accomplice in what is really a robbery on an 
enormous scale. The second reason is that the general con- 
donation of offences against the Community is exceedingly in- 
jurious to the growth of public spirit. A servant will hardly 
be ready to die for his master, if he has been robbing the till 
at every convenient opportunity ; and how are men to learn 
that their country has a paramount claim on their devotion, if 
they are taught by precept and example that an offence com- 
initted against the community is a very much slighter thing than 
an offence committed against a thirty-two-millionth part of the 
community? If this be granted, the necessity of visiting 
offences against the community with penalties of exceptional 
and striking severity becomes at once apparent. The frequency 
of an offence, and the little scruple with which it is committed, 
are amongst the most powerful arguments for making the punish- 
= of it conspicuous,—supposing, of course, that it has once 
conceded that these are not circumstances that lessen the 
enormity of the offence, or make it less indispensable to put it 
down. If men do not easily realise that to injure the com- 
munity is a greater, not a less, crime than to injure a single 
member of the community, they must be made to realise it by 
seeing that it brings with it a heavier penalty. The edu- 
cating influence of punishment must be brought into play ; 
the conception of guilt must be created by the contemplation 
of the consequences that guilt brings with it. Nor is this a 
hard saying for the class to which the offender whose case 
has suggested these observations belongs. It is not the rich 
oer orthe man of good position who suffers by offences against 
community going unreproved. He depends on the public for 
few - none of his pleasures, and even his life or his property 
can, If n , be secured by other means than those which 
the State supplies to him. The real sufferers by a low tone of 
ee morality in this respect are the poor. It is they who 
find it hard to bear the slightest increase in the public burdens ; 
it is they who lose by the destruction of a public garden ; it 
is they who suffer by a careless Police; it is they, in short, 
who feel most surely and most acutely any diminution in 
that protection which they derive from the State, and 
—* withheld by the State, it is least open to 
obtain f uarters. What is i 
rich man if the nk ores ae valiehtal * The iia, boy Be 
own carriage will give him all the light that he needs. What 
is ittoarich man that the service of the community is ill- 
performed? It will, at least, be better performed for him than 
: rill pe 
or the poor, or if it remains unperformed, it is easier for him 











to organise a substitute than it is for the poor. It is only fair 
and reasonable that those who profit most by the maintenance 
of a high standard of public spirit should themselves be made 
an example when they come conspicuously short of that 
standard. This is the justification of such sentences as that 
passed at Brentford the other day. The i case may 
have been hard, but it needs a long series of hard cases to 
impress the popular imagination. 





THE HERO OF “DANIEL DERONDA.” 

E quite agree as yet with Sir Hugo Mallinger, when, looking 
‘‘atmen and society from a liberal-menagerie point of view,” 

he piques himself on the difficulty of classifying his adopted (or 
possibly his own) son, Daniel Deronda, and describes the young 
man, to himself at least, in words like these :—‘‘ You see this fine 
young fellow,—not such as you see every day, is he ?—he belongs 
to me in a sort of way; I brought him up from a child, but you 
would not ticket him off easily ; he has notions of his own, and 
he’s as far as the poles asunder from what I was at his age.” It 
would be very difficult to ticket off Daniel Deronda; and it 
would do a certain amount of credit to the classifying power of 
the men of science attached to the “‘ Liberal menagerie ” if they 
could give any clear account of him. And yet it is not for 
want of study on the part of the great writer who has chosen him 
for her hero. He is much the most-described young gentleman 
with whom we have ever had to deal in her stories. We suspect 
he is still a bit of a problem to the author herself. She can’t study 
him enough, and almost always leaves us with the feeling that there 
was something behind which she wanted to say of him, and had not 
been able quite to find the right word for. No doubt the chief 
feature of his character is intended to be a warm sympathy and 
receptiveness, much enhanced by reflecting on his own ambigu- 
ous position in the world, and bya sense of wrong diverted by an 
intense natural generosity into an eager desire to enter into the 
sufferings of others, instead of to resent or revenge his own. Al- 
ready this high chivalry of nature has found four objects on which 
to lavish sympathy,—the poor artist fellow-student whose studies 
Deronda helped at the cost of his own chance of a scholarship ; 
the despairing Jewess, whom he saved from drowning herself in the 
Thames ; the spoiled girl whom he first saw gambling at Leubronn, 
and afterwards finds betrothed, and later, married to the cold 
and cruel Grandcourt ; and finally, the consumptive Jewish poet, 
or thinker, or both, who, in his tée-exaltée dreams, fastens on 
Deronda as the man who may inherit bis ideas, and thus rescue 
his thoughts from the grave, in which they might otherwise be 
buried with him. To struggling art, to hopeless misery, to sin 
touched with any gleam of remorse or regret, and to the enthusiasm 
of pure intellectual passion, Deronda is painted as extending with 
equal readiness his ardent and tender sympathy, and yet as feel- 
ing a certain irritation when people look upon him as so purely 
disinterested that they cannot even impute to him selfish hopes of 
his own, in connection with any of his chivalric enterprises. Thus 
Hans Meyrick’s mode of regarding Deronda as if he were quite 
out of the field when speaking of his own love for the pretty 
Jewess, Mirah Cohen, rouses a deep feeling of annoyance in the 
chivalric young hero, whose character had hitherto been painted 
as having almost too conscientious a tolerance for all courses of 
action which might seem likely to interfere with his own views. 
But barring this little touch, and, of course, the high morale 
which makes him turn in disgust from forms of evil in which 
there is no sign of relenting or remorse, the difficulty of 
catching the character is the difficulty of getting any distinct 
impression of wax, or any other substance which takes any 
mould impressed upon it. It is not easy as yet to see exactly, 
what he is, on any of the sides on which he is so lavish of his 
heartfelt sympathy. His views on art are tentative and very un- 
defined; his attitude towards the beautiful little Jewess he 
has saved from drowning is uncertain, and even in carrying 
out her own wish to discover her mother and brother, he is 
reluctant and hesitating; his moral help to Gwendolen, in her 
errors and sins, cordially as it is given, is of the very vaguest 
character ; and whether or not he has any convictions of his own 
which will prevent him from taking the impress of Mordecai’'s 
musings, and attempting to expound and publish them to the world, 
is as yet as great a question for the reader as it ever could have 
been for the man himself. George Eliot has rarely spent more 
pains on any character, but except its disinterestedness, its large 
receptiveness, and its moral elevation, we find, as yet, little or 
no individuality in it. We have not been told what Mordecai’s 
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ideas are, and of course, therefore, we could not, even in any 
case,—even if Deronda had been ever so clearly defined,—know 
whether or not they, would. have any fascination for him. But 
we have so little notion of Deronda’s own intellectual nature 
that, as far. as we know, he might. be accessible to any Neo-Jewish 
or other theosophic ideas, which had on them a clear impress of 
moral.grandeur, no matter what they were. 

And it is the same with his ethical notions. When Gwendolen, 
smarting under the sense that she had done a great wrong to 
Grandcourt’s mistress, Mrs. Glasher, in marrying Grandcourt with 
the full knowledge of the poor woman’s claims and the claims of her 
children upon him, appeals to Deronda for help in atoning for 
the wrong in any way she may, his counsel is of the vaguest. In 
a former conversation, he had told her that ‘affection is the 
broadest basis of good in life,” and that the objects of all deep 
affections are generally not exactly real persons, but ‘‘ a mixture, 
half-persons and half-ideas,”—by which, we suppose, he meant 
that idealised persons,—persons regarded in the light of the 
highest characteristies they are capable of suggesting,—are the 
true objects of the highest affection. When afterwards 
the question is put more directly what one who has never been 
‘‘ fond of people,”—as poor Gwendolen confesses that she never 
has been, except of her mother,—can do to atone in any way fora 
great wrong, Deronda’s only advice is to enlarge her knowledge, 
and with her knowledge, her sympathy with the world. ‘It is 
the curse of your life,—forgive me,—of so many lives, that all 
passion is spent in a narrow round, for want of ideas and sym- 
pathies to make a larger home for it.” Gwendolen objects that 
she is ‘frightened at everything,” ‘“‘at herself,” and Deronda 
replies, ‘‘ Turn your fear into a safeguard. Keep your dread fixed 
on the idea of increasing that remorse, which is so bitter to you. 
Fixed meditation may do a great deal towards defining our longing 
or dread. We are not always in a state of strong emotion, and 
when we are calm, we can use our memories, and gradually change 
the bias of our fear, as we do our tastes. Take your fear asa safe- 
guard. It is like quickness of hearing. It may make consequences 
passionately present to you. Try to take hold of your sensibility, 
and use it as if it were a faculty, like vision.” Both bits of advice, 
—both that as to extending the range of knowledge, and so of her 
sympathies, and that as to making her fear of herself and.her own 
rash acts a new power to appreciate the possible consequences of 
action,—are certainly good, so far as they go, but they do strike 
one as of the nature of the present of a stone to one who asks for 
bread. It was not want of knowledge which led Gwendolen 
wrong; and even if a fuller sensibility to the consequences would 
have kept her right, her want of sensibility was not due to any 
deficiency of selfish fears; indeed, the only tangible good 
that advice so vague and abstract could do her was, we 
suspect, the confidence its earnestness gave her in Deronda’s sym- 
pathy, and the tendency it might have, therefore, to put before 
her mind an image of a nature,—half-personal, half-ideal, as 
Deronda himself had put it,—of a nobler kind than any to which 
she had accustomed herself. So far as specific moral direction 
was wanted by her, we fear there was none. 

No doubt the noble vagueness and wax-like tentativeness of 
Deronda’s character,—the vagueness and tentativeness which 
make him shrink from even choosing as yet any profession for 
himself,—is meant to be specially contrasted with Grandcourt’s 





a fasi-shut iron door,”—and it is this dull fixity of 
as much almost as his utter selfishness, which is brought 
contrast with Deronda’s wide, and plastic, and ready 
Grandcourt cannot even sympathise with poor §ip 
Mallinger’s efforts to make the best of his not very fing Ti 
horses, and remarks that he does not call it riding, « to ae 
a set of brutes with every deformity under the sun ;” ata 
deed, we suspect Mr. Grandcourt was too much of the > 
tional gentleman to say, under the circumstances, in Sir Hg 
presence, though he might have said it in his absence, Stil, 
doubt, the author attributes this insolent remark to him to me 
clearer his absolute incapacity to sympathise with any hung 
being in the world ; and she illustrates the same i inthe 
masterly sketch of the scene with Mrs. Glasher, as Well ag in th, 
fine scene where he forces Gwendolen to wear the diamond 
Deronda, whois receptive towards every genuine feeling, . 
ally to every form of keen suffering, is painted as the Very antithesis 
to Grandcourt, who is receptive only towards impressions Whig, 
anyhow affect himself, and in regard to these is quick enough in hiy 
perceptions. Of course, the latter is ignoble, cruel, i 

generous in nothing but in money-giving where the conventions] 
feelings of a gentleman are supposed to require it; While the 
former is noble, generous, self-sacrificing. But the contrast 
is meant certainly to be not simply moral, but in 

and we cannot help fancying that the drift and suggestion 
of the story are,—that plasticity and receptiveness of natu, 
are the root of the higher temper, while sterility, rigidity, 
and impenetrability of nature are the root of the lower tempe, 
However that may be, it is certain that Grandcourt, though his 
insolence impresses ug as exaggerated,—and affects us more asth 
insolence of a bad woman, than as the insolence of a bad man _ 
is much the more definite picture of the two ; and that Dang | 
Deronda runs the risk of appearing to the end as little more thy | 
a wreath of moral mist,—a mere tentative, or rather groupof ta. 
tatives, in character-conceiving, which the author may find ita. 
ceedingly difficult to crystallise into a distinct form. Is not this 
to some extent the result indeed of George Eliot’s philosophy, 
which has parted with all the old lines of principle, except the | 
keen sympathy with every noble sentimemt which she almp | 
betrays, and imported nothing new and definite in their places, | 
except the vaguest hopes and aspirations? We do nos think 
that the higher class of characters, though they may well begs 
like Daniel Deronda’s, can ever ripen into any high type, without 
far more power of rejecting the multiplied solicitings of all sorts 
of sympathies, and far more also of definite conviction, thu 
anything we have as yet seen in the picture of her new hen, 
Possibly, however, Mordecai’s teaching is intended to crystallixe 
the young man’s mind into clear and vigorous purpose; andwe 
shall be eager to withdraw anything depreciatory in the preset 
criticism, if that result should be achieved. 






inwy 






PARTIAL DEAFNESS. 

HE melancholy Spring through which England has this year 
passed—a spring only to be distinguished from winter bythe 
want of elasticity in the air, and by the steady malice of the north | 
east wind, which in winter is seldom so uninterruptedly master 0 
the situation, being whipped or soothed into quiescence every now 





sterile, inert, and stony selfishness of imagination, and to sug- 
gest to the reader that there is something absolutely good in the | 
plastic moral temperament, andabsolutely evil in the impenetrability | 
which shuts out with a sort of rigid snap all purposes but its | 
own. In the fourth book, George Eliot has given us one of her | 
subtlest sketches of Grandcourt, in his inert musings :— 


‘Ho spent the evening in the solitude of the smaller drawing-room, | 
where, with various now publications on the table, of the kind a gentle- | 
man may like to have at hand without touching, he employed himself 
(as a philosopher might have done) in sitting meditatively on a sofa 
and abstaining from literature—political, comic, cynical, or romantic. | 
In this way hours may pass surprisingly soon, without the arduous, in- 
visible chase of philosophy; not from: love of thought, but from hatred | 
of offort—from a state of the inward world, something like premature | 
age, where the need for action lapses into a mere image of what has 
been, is, and may or might be; where impulse is born and dies ina 
phantasmal world, pausing in rejection even of a shadowy fulfilment. 
That is a condition which often comes with whitening hair; and some- 
times, too, an intense obstinacy and tenacity of rule, like the main trunk 
of an exorbitant egoism, conspicuous in proportion as the varied sus- 
ceptibilities of younger years are stripped away.” 


All that Grandcourt does, whether in relation to Lush, or to Mrs. 

Glasher, or to Gwendolen, is illustrative of this tenacious purpose 
and of this sterility of imagination which accompanies it. His slow 
and low sentences give all who have to deal with him the sense of 
‘‘as absolute a resistance as if their fingers had been pushing at 





and then by hail or snow—produced, among other consequences, 
an epidemic of Deafness. Quite an unusual crowd of persons were 
affected by a variety of bronchial disease which swells or chokes 
the Eustachian tubes till air cannot reach the ear from the revert 
side, and patients become temporarily, sometimes for many weeks, 


' more or less completely deaf. The severity of the attack varies 


considerably, not only as between individuals, but from day ® 
day, until those affected enjoy opportunities of ‘ feeling how deal 
people feel” of a very unusual kind, opportunities usually neglected 


| out of sheer alarm, the sufferers being ‘‘ convinced,” in spite of 


doctors and experienced friends, that they will never quite recov J 
hearing again. ‘The writer of this paper was one of those 

and as he had been the subject of similar attacks before, and had 
a fair confidence—not quite perfect—that this one also 

pass away, he amused himself by trying to estimate chs- 
passionately the extent and kind of his losses and gains. 
first, while the deafness was slight, just enough, to use the 
most familiar test, to debar him from hearing the ticking @ 
a watch pressed closely to the ear, he was not certain that the 
deprivation was all pure loss. There was a good deal of compe 
sation in the relief from certain nervous troubles which affet 
more or less severely all residents in great cities. The roar® 
London—that ever-present pressure of vague sound which & 
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never absent from the Londoner’s ear, though sometimes forgot- 
ten, and which, unobserved, affects all London voices and all 
London music—was suddenly and incomprehensibly stilled, as in 
the earliest dawn. He says “ stilled” advisedly, and not ‘sus- 
ded,” for the roar must still have been audible in some faint 
degree, or the patient would have felt, what he did not 
feel,—that dreadful increase in the effect of solitude pro- 
duced by the cessation of an accustomed and all-pervading 
noise, that severe shock of expectancy or dread which 
comes to men who, sleeping constantly under the noise of 
factory engines or the engines of a steam-boat, find it come sud- 
denly to an end. This effect of deafness was slightly soothing, a 
gort of transfer from town to country, or rather from the sounds 
of a crowded street to the comparative quiet of a carpeted house, 
and was, on the whole, rather pleasant than the reverse. So was 
the change produced by the inability to hear the sea. The writer, 
unfortunately for himself, feels usually in a very acute degree the 
melancholy of the sea, that impression of unrest, turmoil, and sullen 
implacability which the sea frequently produces even on men who, 
like himself, have experience of long and distant voyages. That 
the sea is unfriendly to everything in man, except, indeed, his 
ion, was his permanent impression ; but being ordered to the 
gea-side while still deaf, he was surprised to find how completely 
this impression depended upon the sense of hearing. While 
still able to hear clear voices directly addressing him, he 
had lost the power of hearing either the plash of water 
against the piles of a pier, or the dull roar of the waves 
breaking on the shore, and with the sound the melancholy 
impression due to it had departed. The sea, though rough 
and dingy-coloured from the weather, had the pleasantness of a 
broad river or lake, the agreeable attractiveness which almost 
everything in nature possesses while in motion. The eye judged 
for itself alone, without interference from the ear ; and to the eye 
the swelling and falling water, and the play of the white foam on 
the waves, and the self-sustained, and as it were, wilful mobility 
of the far-away masses, were, on the whole, cheerful, and even 
giaddening sights, like the view of an amused and lively crowd 







in a well-painted picture. The lights were perpetually coming 
out, mbre murmur was gone. Part of this was due, no 
doubt, t must be the very first impression on a deaf 
man, W not embittered or distracted by the conscious 


pressure of his loss,—the change of the world from reality into a 
panorama. A street in London, from a noisy scene of activity, 
became in a day a scene in a theatre, where silent pedestrians, 
and noiseless horses, and unrumbling carriages moved incessantly 
past, towards silent and therefore much nearer vistas of distance. 
All English townsmen, though they may never have been deaf, 
have experienced in part the same effect after a heavy fall of 
snow. The strand of a full and rather noisy watering-place was 
transformed into a place exactly like it, but seen in a camera- 
obscura, the crowds coming and going in silence, and apparently 
without purpose, as they do when seen on the table of that con- 
trivance, once so universal in watering-places, but now apparently 
out of fashion or popularity. As when looking at the picture on 
the table, too, one became aware, as one watched, that noiseless 
movement always appears to be movement without volition, 
effortless movement which can never stop, and to dream of what 
one would think of the placidity or permanence of the universe, 
could one hear the rushing of the orbs as they pass through space. 
This change was not unpleasant, more especially as there was, 
even in London, no danger attending it. It is popularly supposed 
that the deaf are in peculiar danger in a crowded city, but this is, 
the writer is convinced, except at night-time, an error, the diffi- 
culty caused by the want of hearing being counterbalanced by 
the absence of the bewilderment produced by rushing noise. A 
deaf-and-dumb artist, many years ago, saved some of Messrs. 
Pickford’s horses in a fire, at a moment when the animals refused 
to move and the firemen were temporarily driven back. He ac- 
counted for his success to the writer, who had been astonished 
by his apparently reckless daring, by writing,—‘‘ All those men 
heard the flames, but I only saw them.” 

Then several of the minor annoyances of life suddenly dis- 
@ppear to the partially deaf man. The doors do not bang, but 
only shut audibly; the fire-irons do not clang, but only fall 
avec intention; children’s crying is not savage, but only remon- 
Strative ; and all voices are found to be in varying degrees soft and 
Sweet, the last pleasurable impression being perhaps exaggerated 
by the new grace always developed in the deaf, the painful 
willingness to hear, and so satisfy themselves that the power of 
hearing has not died away. 

But the patient was not to be left with the impression that the 


deaf exaggerated their grievance out of querulousness, or a desire 

to obtain the sympathy seldom refused to the sick, unless, indeed, 

they are sea-sick, but so rarely accorded in full and fitting measure 

to the deaf. He never became stone-deaf, or anything like it, but 

for a week he became ‘‘ as deaf as a post,” as deaf‘as an old man 

usually is,—that is to say, too deaf to hear ordinary voices, or any 

voices not addressing themselves to him, so deaf as to require 
exertion in his interlocutors, to miss accidental remarks, to be in- 

sensible to remarks not prefaced by some summons calling his 

attention, and to be compelled constantly to ask the reiteration of a 
sentence. Oh! the weariness of that last deficiency, the pain of 
feeling oneself transformed into a bore, the grief of seeing the 
faint look of surprised weariness which crosses even the most 
patient of faces, when the exertion to speak clearly has been made 
and has failed. The relief at first felt in the lowering of all 
sounds soon passes into pain at the absence of all sounds, and 
you would bear any distraction from clatter, if only you might 
hear the voices at your own dinner-table, or talk to the children 
without wearying their impatience, or hear the trivialities which 
soften conversation, yet seem quite silly if formally repeated. 
We suspect that people partially deaf, ‘“‘ hard of hearing,” as it is 
called, have many painful moments, when it seems to them, in 
spite of their better selves, as if all the world had conspired to 
whisper, and that its object must be to isolate them from the 
talk. And we know, even from a short experience, that none of 
the minor trials are greater than the converse of that,—the sense 
gathered through the eyes that all about you are, out of affection, or 
respect, or courtesy, pitching conversation above its natural level, 
and so enduring through the ears a pain which you, being deaf, 
would gladly endure, but which to them takes away all the grace 
and much of the charm of conversation. We are told that with 
seriously deaf people, people who are compelled to use a trumpet 
to catch every sound, a slight or insignificant remark becomes a 
torment, because in listening to it they have thrown away an 
exertion, have parted with energy for nothing; but to the 
partially or temporarily deaf, the inability to hear insignificant 
remarks becomes for a time a torture. It dies away, no doubt, with 
habit, but relief is purchased at the price of a self-seclusion, 
a retreat upon the inner forces, which to some men is intolerable, 
and is no less intolerable to the deaf than it is to those who can hear. 
[Odd, think the deaf, that there should be no descriptive adjective 
for those possessed of the faculty of hearing, while there is one for 
those deprived of it,—a new instance of the tyranny of the ma- 
jority.] The pain is increased, too, at least it was in this writer's 
case, by a reluctance to speak, arising not so much from inability to 
modulate his voice—that does not come till a very late stage of 
the disorder, and sometimes not at all—but from a dislike to a 
kind of reverberation in the ear or throat, a hollowness in the 
sound of his own voice which it would tax an aurist to explain. 
The effect on air of a spoken word must surely be outside the 
mouth, not inside, yet undoubtedly the effect on the hearing of 
their own voices and other people’s voices is, with some deaf 
people, totally different. The sense of a great loss, once estab- 
lished, increases, of course, with the increase of the defect, until 
at last, when writing must be used, they feel as if nothing could 
compensate them for their affliction, recognise that one of the 
windows of the soul is shut, and grow sometimes more weary than 
the blind. There is a theory abroad that the latter are more 
patient than the deaf, but we believe it to be incorrect, and to be 
the result of the greater visibility of their dependence upon 
others. The deaf are almost equally worried, though of course 
in a less degree, they do not acquire the calm which in so many 
instances is the blessing of the blind, and they are liable in morbid 
states of mind to a temporary, but terrible apprehension, an 
exaggeration of dread about their eyesight, a fear that both 
windows of the soul may be shut, which in its intensity is pro- 
bably the most awful of dreamy fears, far worse than the appre- 
hension which doctors know under the title of timor mortis, which 
is not the “fear of death,” but a special and horrible form of 
hypochondria, usually—we have seen two marked cases—passing 
away when death is really near. 





—_——-- 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES. 
a the curious map of modern theology contributed by Mr. 
Gladstone to the new number of the Contemporary Review, 
he attribates ‘‘an almost unrestrained freedom of movement” 
to the Churches whom he groups under the designation of 
the ‘‘ Evangelical Protestant School,” and signalises that as one 
great cause of their prosperity. In taking such a ground, he 





scarcely does justice to the exact and rigid system of govern- 
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ment which distinguishes the Presbyterian bodies. It is a 
system which combines freedom and precision with a rare suc- 
cess, uniting a large measure of local liberty with a strict 
and authoritative supervision of its exercise. Each congrega- 
tion has its own governing Committee, wherein laymen of course 
preponderate ; but each committee is responsible to Courts above 
it, composed equally of clerics and laity, that rise in graded rank, 
exerting sway over wider and wider regions, till they merge in 
the General Assembly,—a representative body, constituting the 
supreme Court of each Church, the final arbiter in all judicial 
questions, and the possessor, under checks that effectually pre- 
clude haste or inconsiderateness, of legislative prerogatives. No 
more admirable method of rule was ever contrived. It is at once 
strong and free, energetic and popular, having force and vigilance 
enough to be promptly directive, while it has likewise the recom- 
mendation of so attracting the regards of those subject to it, that 
each member of the body feels himself wedded to and mingled with 
it, and all are bound up in a salutary unity. The Assemblies of the 
three Presbyterian Churches that exist side by side in Scotland have 
of late been sitting simultaneously in Edinburgh. ‘Thus the quiet 
monotony that characterises ‘‘ the gray metropolis of the North ” 
has been considerably enlivened. No more convincing proof that 
areal power belongs to these gatherings, that they are still a 
potent influence upon what is distinctive in Scottish life, could be 
desired than the unwonted interest and excitement which they 
create. The streets are more crowded than at other seasons, 
for from the utmost corner of the land men flock to the place of 
-rendezyous, bringing their wives and daughters with them. ‘The 
newspapers are more unwieldy than at other times, for the de- 
bates in these ecclesiastical Parliaments, which sit all day long, 
and often far into the night, are reported with a fullness and 
accuracy that far exceed the meagre statements to which it 
has become the fashion to restrict the accounts of what is 
said at Westminster. And the ordinary topics of conversation 
are largely superseded by talk about the discussions and decisions 
that have occured, for the great majority of the population have 
a direct interest in them, and even those who know little and care 
less about Church life and work are carried away by the current. 
The Assembly of the Established Church has had a quiet session, 
though there were not lacking the evidences of coming conflict 
and difficulty. Its most notable characteristic has been the illus- 
tration it afforded that there is a steady growth of a “‘ Broad” 
party within the Church. This was all the more apparent, by 
reason of the fact that the composition of the Assembly, to which 
the mass of its members are sent up in turn, deprived Dr. Wallace, 
the leader of that party, of the support his best lieutenants could 
have rendered him. In the exposition and defence of his 
views he stood almost alone, yet his following was larger than 
ever. The Doctor is a robust and nimble-minded man, endowed 
with an admirable courage and dexterity, a sound scholar, a 
clear thinker, an adroit and sagacious politician, who takes a cer- 
tain grim delight in cutting prejudice against the grain, and 
evincing his contempt for conventional proprieties. It is his aim 
to widen the Church, by providing room within her for those who 
reject the straitened hyper-Calvinism which has long been the 
test of orthodoxy, by substituting for her bald and unimpressive 
ritual a more ornate and formal service, and by striving to bring 
State and Church together, not only by the tie of payment, but 
by relations vastly more intimate, in connection with which he 
would have the principle of State supremacy frankly recognised. 
In other words, he proclaims himself an Erastian, not indeed in Mr, 
Gladstone’s, but in the most ordinary sense of that term, and avows 
that he is proud of the title. He, therefore, does not share that 
anxiety for the return of the Free Church which consumes some of 
his brethren, and inspired the recent abrogation of the Patronage 
law. He does not wish them back, were they to come bringing their 
dogma of spiritual independence along with them ; and he well knows 
that few of them are likely to lay it down. ‘To the repeal of the 
Patronage Act he was much opposed, and he rejoices in its failure, 
while he condemns unsparingly the methods plied with the view 
of attaining success. The failure is most undoubted and palpable, 
while the methods pursued deserved no better fortune. ‘Three 
clergymen, one of them an Englishman, have been found to 
sneak in by the easy back-door that has been thrown conveniently 
open; and the number is not likely to obtain any large or speedy 
augmentation. One reason whyis plain. Self-respecting persons do 
not like to enter by back-doors, however wide and inviting they may 
be. A grievous and degrading blunder was made by the Established 
Church leaders and prompters in the management of this business. 
Instead of acting honestly and openly, they finessed in a miserable 
fashion, and were thus led into a very offensive sectarianism. 





bg oh a 
When the subject was first broached to Mr. Gladstone, the true 
requirements of the case at once flashed upon his keen senge of 
justice. He saw and said that on such a subject, the other 
branches of the historic Kirk had an equal (if not a preferable) 
right to be consulted. But no consultation was invited; the 
existence of those other branches was ignored ; and whenever the 
‘Tories came into power, the measure, which had been put aside 
cut-and-dried, was swiftly pushed through, with what poor regultg 
in attracting recruits from the outside is now visible, with what 
disastrous consequences in fostering dissension within has yet to be 
made manifest. ‘The proceeding was all the more gratuitous and 
unreasonable, because the Established Church had obviously entered 
upon a career of great prosperity, in the prosecution of her own 
proper work. Positively, there is no reason to doubt that she ig ag 
strong now, save in the Highlands, as she was before the Disrap- 
tion. Her missionary and philanthropic agencies are as numerong 
and as well supported; while, in one department, the multi- 
plication of her churches at home, the progress made has been 
astonishing. On recovering from the shock of the Disruption, her 
first care was to strengthen and settle her chapels planted among 
the outlying poor. For this purpose, an Endowment Fund wag 
organised, on principles akin to those embodied in the Bishop of 
London’s scheme for the metropolis, though it has been wrought < 
out with far more vigour and persistence. No fewer than 400 
churches, with a parochial district attached to each, have been ~ 
planted, and endowed with a minimum annual stipend of 
£120, some of them now forming the best livings in the 
Church, while it has been resolved to undertake the erection 
of 200 more within the next five years. A Church that has accom- 
plished, and that can face, with an assured confidence, work of such 
a sort, surely is not wanting in vitality. Of course, the interest of 
Mr. Baird’s half-million goes some way towards explaining her con- 
fidence for the future. It is understood that his ‘l'rustees are well 
disposed towards the enterprise, but it strikingly evinces the 
extreme jealousy entertained by the Church of all outside influence, 
that his gift has never been formally intimated to the Assembly, 
and that he has never been directly thanked for his i 
It is used, and he is praised; but it is done indi 
ditions with which he has burdened his donation 
to raise grave constitutional questions. Dr. Wal bya 
side-wind, to get the subject discussed, but the feeling in favour 
of letting the thing alone proved much too strong for him. 

The reports made to the Free Assembly show that the Free 
Church continues to run a course of success and prosperity 
parallel to that of her Established rival, and in some respects even 
more extraordinary. Since her start, she has more than doubled 
her clergy, while she has almost done the same by their incomes. 
The two facts, taken together, imply a prodigious advance, and 
warrant the growing anticipation that the principle of her Sus- 
tentation Fund, which was excogitated by the genius of Chalmers, 
will become the type of the arrangement for Ministerial support 
in all unendowed Churches. Her activity in every department 
of usefulness she has entered, continues to be as brisk and 
indefatigable as it ever was, her ingenuity in finding out 
new departments is as quick and decided, and she carries 
forward and onward that high tone of animated zeal and 
hopefulness which has all along been her distinguishing 
characteristic. The great event in her Assembly has been 
the accession to her ranks of what was known as ‘the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church.” It brings only a small increase 
of numerical strength, but it will carry a great moral influence. 
These Reformed Presbyterians recall the Scottish Church of the 
past more vividly than any of the larger denominations. They 
were identified in a peculiar way with the Solemn League and 
Covenant, a symbol of national Church life and enthusiasm which 
no true Scot can regard otherwise than with a reverent emotion. 
Popularly known as ‘‘ Cameronians,” they derived that name from 
Richard Cameron, the young enthusiast who, spurning the Acts 
of Toleration and Indulgence passed for ecclesiastical mal- 
contents in the reign of Charles II., carried the strife over into 
the political field, and was the very first to proclaim in any 
explicit and formal manner the principles which afterwards 
shaped the Revolution Settlement. In his ‘ Declaration,” 
posted at the market-cross of Sanquhar in 1680, he stated 
that,—‘‘ We by these presents do disown Charles Stuart, that has 
been reigning, or rather tyrannising, on the throne of Britain 
these years byegone, as having any right, title, or interest in the 
Crown of Scotland, for government ;” and this on the ground not 
merely of his ‘‘ perjury and breach of covenant to God and His 
Kirk,” but likewise by reason of “his tyranny and breach of the 
very leges regnandi in matters civil.” When the Revolution came, 
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jis followers were dissatisfied with the adjustment made, and so 
they field aloof, acting as the Nonjurors acted at the other ex- 
treme of opinion. They remained in this state of unsocial seclu- 
sion towards all other Churches, and of positive rebellion as 
against the State, down to a period no farther back than some 
ten years ago. Worthy, well-doing, respectable men as the mass 


"of their members were, they were prohibited from taking the oath 


of allegiance, and so could not serve as Volunteers, nor vote for a 


- Member of Parliament, nor occupya seat atthe Town Council. The 


casuistical point on which their scruples turned was that of swearing 
fealty to the Sovereign ; they imagined that by doing so they would 
be landed in the responsibility of endorsing, or as their phrase ran, 
“ reduplicating,” the Coronation Oath, so that they might find 
themselves solemnly pledged to support Episcopacy in England, 
Popery in Malta, and Paganism in Hindostan,—an engagement 
from which they revolted. Of late years they have opened their 
eyes to a perception of the fact that the oath of allegianceconveys 
no other obligation than what it expresses, no other than exists at 
common law independently of it, and does not pledge the person 
taking it to anything more than an abstinence from all rebellious 
violence in urging the amendment of whatever may be deemed 
objectionable in the Constitution. With the acceptance of that 
view, all reason for their separate existence passed away, 
and while priding themselves that they have never bowed their 
necks to the yoke of Erastianism, they have felt quite at 
liberty to join with those who, disrelishing the burden, have 
thrown it off, and marched out from the Established camp on to 
common ground. ‘The spectacle of the union was singularly 
impressive, being marked by that deep, though restrained, enthu- 
siasm which is a pronounced element in the Scottish character. 
Its historic significance has been keenly appraised, and it cannot 
but redound to the advantage of the Free Church. 

There is only one reason why the Reformed men should not 
have joined by preference the United Presbyterian Church, which 
was Free first, in the sense that the adjective isused. The reason 
consists in the presence within that body of a considerable minority 
who are Voluntaries after the pattern of Mr. Dale. Their radical 
idea is that the State, in its very nature, is always something alien 
from the Church ; that the civil or national life is not merely 
something apart from the spiritual or Christian life, but 
so distinguished that the territory of the one must ever 
lie outside the territory of the other. This idea is extremely 
repugnant to the Covenanting theory, which, though it sets little 
store by the receipt of State emolument, cherishes that notion of 
a Christianised national life wherein a Christian State and an 
Established Church find their true meaning and realisation. It 
is repugnant also to the mass of Free-Churchmen, and its pre- 
valence has greatly hindered the union of all the dissenting Pres- 
byterians of Scotland in one fold. In truth, the ecclesiastical 
situation comes to this,—there is in each of the three leading 
Presbyterian Churches a minority that exerts a power beyond its 
strength, and prevents a rearrangement in accordance with new 
affinities. In the Established Church that minority is the party 
of breadth and comprehension, whom their colleagues dare not 
cast out, and with whom their rivals will have nothingto do. In 
the Free Church it is the party of narrowness and hardness, who 
have a great hankering after reunion with the Establishment, but 
are scared by what they deem rationalism and laxity. In the 
United Presbyterian Church it is the party of extreme and some- 
what rancorous Voluntaryism, whose tenets are coherent enough, 
if their primary assumption be granted, but who omit considera- 
tions to which heed ought to be given, and persist in giving a 
logical completeness to an argument that does not admit of such 
decisive treatment. The dead-lock which results is interesting, 
and one marvels how long it may last. The United Presbyterians, 
like the other two Churches, however, evince unmistakeable 
symptoms of a vigorous life. The most conspicuous of these has 
been their arrangement for re-equipping their Theological Hall. 
Hitherto the theological training of their students has been much 
more meagre than that of the other Churches; now it is to be 
much more full, consisting of a curriculum of four sessions, in 
which each student will attend the lectures of six professors, all of 
them able and well-paid men. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——>——__ 
HERZEGOVINA. 
(To THE EpiTOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—It is to be hoped that the report referred to in the Spectator 
of May 20, that Lord Derby has complained, in his note replying 


to the Berlin propositions, of the attitude of Montenegro, will 
not be confirmed. If there is one thing in this wretched affair 
which ought to win the admiration of all Englishmen, it is the in- 
domitable heroism of this little nation, which, in defiance of all 
menaces and of all past defeats, has never allowed its kinsmen of 
Herzegovina to struggle unaided against the barbarism which 
encircles them. The Montenegrins have never been dismayed by 
inequality of force from doing their utmost for the freedom of 
the Servian race, and if in 1862 they were obliged to accept defeat 
and the good offices of Europe, it was because, beside the Turks, 
they had for enemy Austria, who blockaded their frontier with 
such rigour that it was impossible to introduce ammunition to 
carry on the war with, and the brave mountaineers surrendered 
because they had nothing but their yataghans to defend their 
homes and families with ; while Austria, by actual military inter- 
vention, put down the movement in Herzegovina, and enabled the 
Turks to turn their individed attention to Montenegro. 

The utmost accusation against the Montenegrin Government is 
that its subjects have aided the Herzegovinians against the Turks, 
as the subjects of every Power in the world have a perfect right 
to do, at their own risk and peril, and without involving in any 
way the responsibility of their Governments. So well does the 
Porte know that no act of Montenegro has passed that limit, that 
it has never made any specific accusation against Prince Nicholas, 
either to him or to the protecting Powers. He has done what 
any chivalric Englishman would have done in his place, —perhaps 
less, becauseif he had not resisted the movement of his people, not 
one thousand, but ten thousand, Black-Mountaineers would have 
been fighting in Herzegovina. By what precedent will an Eng- 
lish Prime Minister make a Prince responsible because the subjects 
of the latter take service either with Socica or Don Carlos? Will 
Russia not demand that Hobart Pasha should be recalled, simul- 
taneously with Peko Paulowitch? Where is the sense or justice 
of this perpetual clatter about Montenegrin encouragement to 
insurrection? The Prince of Montenegro abides by his respon- 
sibility for all he does, and when the Turkish army, which would 
not exist to-day without the foreigners in it, dares to call him to 
answer in arms for the sympathies of his people, it will not find 
him ask for the protection of Europe, or even of Russia. On 
the contrary, he would have declared war himself nearly a year 
ago, but for the pressure of Europe ; he would still to-day do so, 
were he not restrained by the same influences. If a thousand 
Montenegrins make Herzegovina invincible, how many troops 
must Turkey muster to conquer Montenegro ? 

But there is a graver objection to the rumoured remonstrance, 
if it has been made, in the facts, which I know from personal 
observation, that the insurrection owes its origin to Austrian 
intrigues, not to Montenegrin, and that there has probably never 
been a day when there were not more Austrian subjects in arms 
in Herzegovina and Bosnia than Montenegrins. More money 
and arms have gone from Austria than from Montenegro; their 
inferior efficiency changes the responsibility in no sense. Why 
should the Principality be menaced, while the Empire is held 
scot-free? Because it is small? That is no reason for an 
Englishman, but the contrary. 

If there was ever a nation that deserved the warmest and most 
effective sympathy of every Englishman, it is this little oasis of 
liberty, which has perpetually repelled the slavery which has buried 
manhood, intelligence, civilisation, and legality all round it, and 
which is, and has been for centuries, the soul of rebellion and of 
the courage of those of its kindred who have been willing to risk 
life for liberty, living amongst its barren rocks a life which most 
English peasants would call hard, but living cheerful, hopeful, 
law-abiding, with a confident hope of some day regaining its lost 
fertile plains and its kindred, now subject to the Sultan. 

The same fatuity which clings to the hope of making the Otto- 
man incoherence a basis of future political organisation, ignoring 
the fact that there is in it no element of solidity, ignores entirely 
this natural centre of political life, where alone the Slave finds 
an organisation adapted to his mental and social character, and 
around which the South Slavs must organise, if they organise 
healthily. If we judgea State by its influence, Montenegro is the 
strongest State in South-Eastern Europe, and it is a standing 
cause of reproach to all the civilised world except Russia that in 
diplomacy it has no existence. The Czar has a diplomatic agent 
in Montenegro, who is also an agent in Austria ; all other Powers 
who condescend to pay the Prince the dubious compliment of 
indirect notice do so through a Consul in Turkish territory, as if 
he were a vassal of the Porte, while the fact is that his is the 
oldest and most conservative, uninterrupted sovereignty in South- 
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its independence, while no other Government has ever even re- 
cognised its independence, and most of the Powers content them- 
selyes with now and then an oblique reprimand for being what it 
is,—poor and brave. 

It is useless for diplomacy to protest against the attitude of 
Montenegro ; its position as an exceptionally free country, sur- 
rounded by an unparalleledly enslaved one, will always make it a 
focus of insurrection, as long as the Turkish Empire exists. 
Suppose we tried remonstrating against the slavery, rather than 
the freedom.—I am, Sir, &c., W. 





THE WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE QUESTION. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I write little and read less, but on Sundays—my only day 
of rest—I think a good deal, and it seems to me that nine-tenths 
of the arguments and remarks advanced on this question are beside 
the mark. I used to be a warm advocate of women’s suffrage, 
now I am coldly opposed. There is only one sound argument in 
favour of a distinction between the sexes in Parliamentary elec- 
tions, and it is this :—The object of elections is not to secure the 
best legislators ; if it was, they would ridiculously fail to obtain 
their object. A very little reflection suffices to show that the most 
correct opinions must always be the exclusive property of a small 
minority, at least, so long as the nation continues to improve in 
understanding. The object of elections is to give legislative effect 
to the will of the majority of the people, the polling being a 
civilised substitute for a fight. And the triumph of mere intel- 
lect and knowledge over real force at the elections would mean a 
failure of the electoral system. If the vote of a woman repre- 
sents, on the average, an amount of force equal to a man’s, then 
no harm will result to our electoral system by giving the suffrage 
to women ; but if the force of an average woman is less than that 
of an average man, then our electoral system would be destroyed 
by giving equal votes to men and women. A nominal power 
might be given to women elected legislators, only to be 
rendered useless by a display of mob violence in times of excite- 
ment. All the other arguments against women’s suffrage 
are weak, and worse than useless; and those based on the fear 
of contaminating women are simply ‘‘ bosh ;” women, as a class, 
would be elevated by taking an interest in politics,—the one 
ennobling theme of every-day life. Those women who are good 
and pure now will remain so, despite a visit to the polling-booth 
once in four or five years. And those whose thoughts have never 
reached the comparatively noble elevation of the politician's 
would in all probability be benefited by the excitement of an 
election, stirring to patriotic aims and unselfish activity. Our 
electoral system is not intended to be an aid to the elevation of 
women, therefore their advancement is no argument for giving 
them the suffrage. 

The advancement of women can be secured in other ways, by 
removing all barriers to their individual action, and giving ad- 
mittance to every profession and every post and place in the State 
(including, of course, Parliament) to the person who may seem 
best, without distinction of sex. For electoral purposes, women 
might be allowed half a vote, the only objection to that being the 
practical, but somewhat cowardly one that it would be the thin 
end of the wedge.—I am, Sir, &c., A Country Poriticran. 





FEATURES IN THE CHARACTER OF A DOG. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“‘SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—For some time past I have noticed in your journal letters 
and articles referring to the wonderful powers of dogs. As I was 
myself much struck by many features in the character of a dog 
which I knew, illustrating, as I think, not only affection, but 
reasoning faculties, I shall acquaint you with a few of these, be- 
lieving that they may be interesting, at least to all admirers of 
that noble animal. 

The dog of which I speak was a terrier. It showed its affec- 
tion in the most marked manner in several ways. Every morning, 
as soon as it got out of the kitchen, it came to its master’s 
door, and if not admitted and caressed about the usual 
hour, gave evident signs of impatience. It would lie quiet 
till it thought the time had arrived, but never longer. After- 
wards it went to the breakfast-room, and occupied its master’s 
chair till he arrived. On one occasion, a visitor was in the house, 
who, coming first into the room, ordered the dog to come off the 
best chair. To this it paid no attention, and when threatened 
with expulsion, at once prepared for defence. But as soon as its 
master appeared, it resigned its place voluntarily, and quietly 
stretched itself on the rug at his feet. 





At another time, it was left for three weeks during its 
absence from home. It saw him leave ina steamer, and 
day until his return it repaired to the quay upon the arrival of 
the same boat, expecting him to come again in the one by whieh 
he had gone. It distinguished between a number of boats, always 
selecting the right one and the right hour. 

One evening it accompanied its master when he went to gather 
mussels for bait. As the tide was far in, few mussels remained 
uncovered ; and after collecting all within reach, more were re~ 
quired. A large bunch lay a few feet from the water's edge, but 
beyond reach ; yet as the dog was not one of those who take the 
water, to fetch, its master had no expectation that it would prove 
useful on the present occasion. Seeing him looking at them 
however, it first took a good look at those in the basket, and 
then, without being directed at all, went into the water. Selegt. 
ing the right bunch from amongst the stones and wreck 
which it was surrounded, it brought it to land, and laid it at ite 
master’s feet. ‘This, I think, is a proof of reason, rather than of 
instinct. The dog had never been trained to go into the sea, and 
would not probably have brought out the mussels, had it not 
seen that they were wanted. 

It showed wonderful instinct, however, just before the death 
of one of its pups, and before its own death. Its pup had not begn 
thriving, and the mother gave unmistakable proof that she fore- 
saw its death. She dug a grave for it and put itin. Nor, when 
it was removed, would she let it lie beside her, but immedi 
dug another grave, where she was less likely to be disturbed, 
Upon the day of her own death, also, she used what strength she 
had to dig her grave, in which she lay, preferring to die in it, 
than in what would seem to most a place of greater comfort. 

These may not be singular incidents, but they are still remark. 
able and worthy of notice. They serve to show us the wonderful 
nature of man’s faithful friend, the dog, and how he has many 
traits of character fitted to make him the worthy receiver of kind- 
ness and respect.—I am, Sir, &c., T. 








POETRY. 


——~ > 
‘* REJECTED.” 
[A PICTURE IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY, BY MARCUS STONE.) 


Her little face is white with woe, 
Her downcast eyes are wet ; 

She had not meant to grieve him so, 
At least,—at least,—not yet ; 

1t was so pleasant to be wooed, 
So hateful to be won,— 

Ah! why should many a merry mood 
End in so drear a one! 


She draws the curtain back, and peers 
Into the world beyond ; 

The garden gleams in flowery tiers, 
The fish leap in the pond ; 

Behind there is a misty hill,— 
How grey it all has grown ! 

Perhaps it was her father’s will, 
Perhaps it is her own. 


He turns aside,—he pleads no more, 
But goes with drooping head ; 

A man is often wounded sore, 
Who dons a coat of red. 

And so he sadly rides away, 
Slowly o’er hill and plain ; 

But, let us hope, some other day 
He will ride back again ! 


June 1. H, E. Dorr. 








ART. 


—_——>—_ 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[LAST NOTICE] 

| In our last notice we gave a general survey of the works in the 
| first five rooms, and we now proceed to mention the remainder. 

In the sixth room, first, No. 460, ‘‘ Lowering Marble from the 
| Quarry, Carrara,” by C. H. Poingdestre, a bright, effective 
picture, remarkable for its thoroughly good drawing of the great 
| blocks of white marble which are being lowered by the workmen 


in the foreground, whose gay dresses stand out in bold relief from 
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the rocky background. From this blue Italian sky we turn with a 
in feeling of relief to the cool greys of an English summer's 
evening, in the quiet, unpretending sketch entitled ‘‘ Water-lilies,” 
by J. Aumonier. This is a pleasant picture, and deserves remark, 
from the facility and truth of its handling, and as showing how 
much can be made of a‘simple English meadow and pool of 
water by an artist who can feel their beauty. Hung very high, 
No. 468, “A Devonshire Fishing Village,” by H. Goodwin, will 
probably pass comparatively unnoticed ; but as far as can be seen, 
it catches very happily the character of those recky shores and 
y-stone cottages, overhung with great slopes of down. No- 
171, “The Crofter’s Team,” by J. Farquharson, might have 
been anywhere else than where it is, for any pleasure it is likely to 
ive. Indeed, there are too many of these large examples of the 
Scotch school on the line, and this is decidedly one of the least 
interesting. The next picture, No. 472, ‘Going North,” by G. 
Earl, is Mr. Frith’s “‘ Railway Station,” without the variety of 
incident and clever delineation of character which made that 
picture guch a favourite. Indeed, why this subject was painted, 
unless it were for the sake of the dogs, it would be hard to guess. 
No. 482, ‘‘ A Hewer of Wood and Drawer of Water.” This 
dark Arab, with his drooping moustache and proud face, is hardly 
our usual idea of a water-carrier ; he looks more like some exiled 
prince, whom Mr. Elmore has prevailed on to sit for his portrait. 
No. 484, “ Ploughing in Lower Egypt,” by R. Beavis, is a 
thoroughly truthful and effective rendering of an Eastern scene, 
singularly free from the dramatic manner which many of our best 
artists assume when they have to paint Oriental life. In this re- 
+ Mr. Beavis is deserving of higher praise than Goodall, whose 
inting of “‘ Sheep-washing near the Pyramids,” in the next room, 
is unreal and theatrical to the highest degree. There isa clever little 
composition in this room called a “Collision in the North Sea,” 
No. 487, by H. Bource, some children sailing their boats in a pool 
left by the retiring tide. Treated somewhat in the French style, 
with hardly any positive colour, it is most harmonious in tone, 
and the stillness of evening contrasts very pleasantly with the 
eager excitement of the children, as one of their little boats 
threatens to upset the other. No. 492, by F. Morgan, is one of 
those semi-sentimental productions with which the Academy has 
been of late years flooded, ‘They are all very much the same, the 
key to the picture being either a woman with a baby or a woman 
without a baby,—the woman with the baby wishing to get rid of 
it, the woman without a baby representing loneliness and de- 
sertion. In this case the woman has two babies in a cart, and is 
apparently at a loss what to do with them. From this we range 
with great pleasure to No. 498, ‘‘ Hard Lines,” by J. C. Hook, 
R.A.,—one of Mr. Hook’s most pleasant fisher-girls, winding a 
skein of worsted, which her little brother holds, while he turns 
wistful eyes to the shore, on which the blue waves are dancing 
merrily. The great beauty of these pictures of Mr. Hook's seems 
to us that, whatever may be their faults, they have always in them 
the sun and the breeze. They might be illustrations to one of 
Charles Kingsley’s novels, so full are they of fresh manliness and 
honest delight in the beauty of nature. Nearly above this there 
is a portrait by G. Molinari of Cardinal Manning, which, whatever 
may be its defects as a picture—and it is so high up that they are 
not discernible—is a most speaking likeness, and a fine piece of 
colour. 

In the seventh room the first important work which we have 
not previously noticed is No. 538, ‘‘ Christian descending the 
Hill of Difficulty,” by R. Thorburn, A. Whatever Mr. Thor- 
burn’s merits may have been in former years, there are few of 
them to be discerned here. Discretion, Piety, Charity, and 
Prudence, all of whom are depicted accompanying the pilgrim, 
are all so like one another, that it is difficult to distinguish them, 
and neither the colour nor drawing of the figures is remarkable, ex- 
cept for its tameness and conventionality. No. 548, ‘‘The Penitent,” 
by Hill,—a rather conventional subject, very skilfully rendered. 
The penitent stands nervously looking in at the window of her old 
cottage-home, a rough shaw] held closely round her, and in the light 
of a dim, grey evening. It may be doubted whether such pictures 
should be painted at all, but this is, at any rate, gravely and very 
pathetically treated. The emotion in the girl's face is very intense. 
No. 551, ‘* Choosing a Nosegay,” by C. E. Perugini,—a pleasant, 
homely figure, in a cotton gown and white sun-bonnet, gathering 
flowers in a quaint, old-fashioned garden. All Mr. Perugini’s 
pictures this year are pleasing, but this is the most so of the 
three. Next to this is No. 577, ‘Songs without Words,” by 
J. M. Strudwick, an orchard heavily laden with fruit, and a 
rather pre-Raphaelite maiden lying at the foot of one of the 


, there is a pleasant feeling for colour in the crimson robes and 
_ dark fruit and foliage. No. 586, ‘‘ Sharpening a Skate, Friesland,” 
by C. Bisschop, is a good, solid painting of an excessively unin- 
| teresting subject; and No, 618, ‘‘ Little Fishermen,” by T. Green, 
is a little work of some promise. 

In the Water-colour gallery there are very few drawings that 
are worthy of notice. It is a well-known fact, the jealousy with 
which this branch of Art is looked upon by the Academic ranks, 
and hardly any of the better class of water-colour artists will in 
consequence exhibit at Burlington House. To so great an extent 
was this jealousy carried, that it is within our personal know- 
ledge that when, some years ago, a leading member of the 
Institute of Water-colours sent one of his best drawings 
to the Academy, it was rejected without mercy. Perhaps it 
is best that the Academy should be confined chiefly to work in 
oils, but if so, it would seem well that water-colours were totally 
excluded, and not represented in such an extremely inadequate 
manner as they are at present. The best drawing in this eighth 
gallery is undoubtedly No. 632, “Military Sports,—the Tug of 
War,” by E. Buckman, two groups of soldiers and sailors, tug- 
ging against one another at each end of a long rope. Though . 
professedly only decorative in treatment, this composition is in- 
stinct with vigorous life, and the determination of the faces, and 
the difference between the military and naval manner of 
pulling, are wonderfully expressed. The sailors are getting 
slightly the best of it, evidently working on system; but the 
tough old Highlanders will take a lot of beating, and the tug of 
war is a very equal one. There are several of Mr. Clifford's 
portraits here, but none deserving any special notice, the least 
important part of each being the face of the sitter. ‘There are 
also two flower-pieces by Mrs. Angell, which have her usual 
fidelity to nature. No. 674, ‘‘Beer Head,” by J. O. Long, isa 
good seascape, representing one of the pleasantest ‘‘ bits” on the 
Devonshire coast, and very faithful to nature. No. 681, ‘ Off 
Spurn Point,” by G. Sheffield,—a fine piece of rough sea, some- 
what wanting in transparency, but finely coneeived and firmly 
drawn. No. 704, by W. Duncan, ‘‘ Prince Henry trying on the 
Crown,” is clever and nice in colour, though the subject is nearly 
worn to death. Nos. 733, 745, and 817 are all small, noteworthy land- 
scapes. No. 778,‘ The Cartel,” by H. Caffieri—two gentlemen in the 
dress of the last century, one lolling in a chair, while the other 
peruses the challenge, which is presumably just going to be sent 
—is a humorous and somewhat clever composition. No. 825, 
‘The Battle of Vittoria,” by O. Naril, shows the last stand of the 
French before our troops, and is not quite so common-place as 
most delineations of battles; water-colours, though, are hardly 
suited for such subjects. No. 845, ‘‘ Study on the Thames,” by 
H. Wilkinson, is the last drawing we shall mention; it is an 
unpretending study, in very low tones of colour, truthful and 
unaffected. 

In the Lecture-room, No. 866 is a portrait by Miss L. Starr of 
Mrs. Henry S. King, not one of this clever lady's most successful 
works, and though possibly a good likeness, on the whole, an un- 
pleasant picture. Underneath itis a very painful picture, entitled, 
‘In Memoriam,” by J, Faed (not the Academician), of which we 
can only say that we de not know which to blame most, the bad 
taste of the subject or the vulgarity of the painting. If it be 
possible to vulgarise the near approach of death, this conjunction 
of shining upholstery, velvet dresses, &c., will certainly be the 
way to doit. No. 876, ‘*A Lonely Christmas,” by J. K. Thom- 
son, is one of the most pathetic pictures in the exhibition, It 
represents an old widow sitting alone in the little room, with a 
bricked floor, that serves her for kitchen and sitting-room in one. 
There is snow upon the ground outside, and some of the village 
children look in with childish curiosity at the lonely figure 
bending over the fire. Above the mantelpiece is the old gun her 
husband used long years ago, on the table her scanty dinner. 
The quiet thoroughness of the painting and the tenderness 
of feeling throughout can hardly be too highly praised. No. 
886 is another of Mr. Pettie’s portraits in costume, one of which 
we have already mentioned ; and the same remark which we made 
as to the uneasiness of Master Graham Pettie’s appearance, when 
arrayed in medieval dress, will apply also to the ferocious discom- 
fort of this gentleman. No. 892, ‘‘ The Old Soldier,” by W. Q. 
Orchardson, the best of this artist’s contributions to this exhibi- 
tion, represents a soldier in the dress of the last century, searching 
his pockets in vain, for the coin that is to pay for the tankard of 
ale which he has just consumed, and which stands empty before 
him. The barmaid waits patiently, her face betraying some 
amusement but small hopes of the success ofthe search. No. 915, 








trees. Though little more than a piece of decorative drawing, 


‘‘ Elijah confronting Ahab and Jezebel in Naboth’s Vineyard,” by 
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F. Dicksee. This picture is probably familiar to most of our 
readers, as it was engraved (why, it is difficult to say), in one of our 
illustrated contemporaries. The figure of Ahab is not without some 
grandeur of expression, but Jezebel and the prophet are both 
devoid of life, and the whole composition sadly scattered and un- 
satisfactory. We are tempted to speak the more leniently of this 
picture, as it becomes almost great, by comparison with one in the 
tenth room on the same subject. This is No. 1,254, by T. M. 
Rooke, and absolutely defies description or criticism; like the 
dwarf in the show, it must be seen to be appreciated. No. 928, 
‘+ Pa-ha-uza-tan-ka, the Great Scalper,” by V. W. Bromley, is 
one of Mr. Bromley’s most fantastic works ; an Indian chief (with 
little on but a most extraordinary head-dress and cloak of eagle’s 
feathers) holding up the scalp of his last victim in triumph, whose 
body lies dead at Pa-ha-uza-tan-ka’s feet,—‘“ clever, but useless,” 
as Mr. Ruskin would say. 

No. 936, ‘‘His Highness in Disgrace,” by L. J. Pott,—a very 
good specimen of the furniture-style of picture, the only un- 
interesting and poorly-executed part of the picture being the 
faces of the human beings concerned in it. ‘The silk stockings of 
his Highness are really triumphs of imitative art. No. 942, 
‘‘ Looking out for a Safe Investment,” by E. Nicol, A..—two 
Scotch children looking in at the window of a cottage shop, where 
all manner of tempting goods—value one halfpenny and upwards 
—are displayed to their longing gaze; humorous, as are most 
of Mr. Nicol’s pictures, but hardly showing the power of some of 
his former works. No. 952, ‘The Musician,” by C. E. Perugini, 
—one of the most beautiful and delicate pieces of painting in the 
exhibition,—the heavy, old-fashioned dress, embroidered with 
silk flowers, being no less admirable than the sweet, girlish face 
which looks out of the picture so winningly. This is the very 
best of the women’s portraits of the year, as the one by Watts, 
of the Bishop of Ely, is the best of the men’s. 

Amongst the etchings, some of the most noticeable are two by 
Tissot, from his own pictures, one of which, that of ‘The 
Thames,” is preferable to the picture; a fine etching by Rajon, 
called, ‘* The Armourer,” after A. Fabri; an etching from nature 
by A. Evershead, ‘‘On the Thames,” very free and powerful ; 
No. 1,179, ‘*Heads of Angels,” etched by Richeton, after Sir 
Joshua, And amongst the drawings in pen-and-ink there are three 
wonderfully spirited ones by Du Maurier, the best of which is 
undoubtedly 1,146, ‘‘ Souvenir de Dieppe,’”—a group of fashion- 
able idlers on the pier, listening to a band in the twilight. Here, 
also, are Henry Holliday’s illustrations to ‘‘The Hunting of the 
Snark,” most delicate in execution and quaint in conception. 

In the last room there is but little to detain us that has not 
been previously mentioned. No. 1,267, ‘ Streatley Mill,” C. N. 
Henry, is a breezy, pleasing picture of one of the prettiest spots 
upon the river, and one well known to every old Oxonian. No. 
1,275, ‘*C. Macnamara,” by G. F. Watts, a fine portrait, but not 
to be compared to that of the Rev. Harold Browne, previously 
alluded to. No. 1,282, ‘‘ Cleopatra,” by Alma Tadema, one of 
the most unpleasing works of this artist, and showing little of 
the beauty for which Antony “lost a world.” No. 1,297, a girl 
spinning, and her cow; an uninteresting subject, well painted, 
particularly the cow. No. 1,318, ‘‘ Runnymede, near Windsor, 
A.D, 1215,” one of the worst pictures in the Academy. No. 
1334, ‘*The Lord Lawrence,” by Val Prinsep,—the best por- 
trait by Mr. Prinsep that we have ever seen, and a most dignified 
likeness of one of our greatest men. ; 

Here we must close our notices of the Royal Academy for 1876, 
—an exhibition which, while it exhibits much good work, must yet 
be a disappointing one to every true lover of Art, from the ex- 
cessive preponderance in it of the common-place, and the lack, 
save in some exceptional instances, of sustained effort at any 
real advance towards a higher ideal. 








BOOKS. 


—_ > 
WRITINGS AND LETTERS OF DR. WHEWELL.* 
WE should have supposed that such a work as the one before us 
would have been a labour of love to a Fellow or an ex-Fellow of 
Dr. Whewell’s own college. We are rather surprised that 
Trinity men have allowed so honourable a task to have fallen into 
the hands of a Johnian. Of course, the name of Mr. Todhunter 
is a guarantee that it has been well done. Cambridge probably 





* William Whewell, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge: an Account of his 
Writings, with Selections from his Literary and Scientific Correspondence. By J. Tod- 


does not number among her sons a man who could have done 
better. In all respects Mr. Todhunter is well fitted to give the 
world an account of Dr. Whewell’s literary and scientific career, 
He was not, indeed, so he tells us, personally intimate with }j 
but he has had abundant means of knowing almost eyerythi 
about him worth the knowing. Although he is chiefly famous a 
a mathematician, and is, perhaps, usually regarded as a special 
he is known to many as a man of very wide and varied attain. 
ments. He is, in fact, quite the man to understand and 
preciate Dr. Whewell’s prodigious intellectual activity. Ther 
are few subjects, it may be safely said, on which he cannot 
make an acute remark. He has, too, great patience ang 
industry. It seems that the work he undertook was of, 
formidable nature, and two distinguished members of 
College declined it. However, as might have been ey. 
pected, he received from various quarters a good deal of judi. 
cious assistance, which indeed appears to have been sorely needed, 
He had to work at an immense mass of material, and to reduce 
chaos into order. Dr. Whewell, it seems, did not put into. prac. 
tice Bacon’s remark that truth emerges more easily from error 
than from confusion, though he much admired it. He used to 
pin together leaves of manuscripts relating to the same subject, 
and the result was that the leaves were torn and mangled, and 
many of them escaped. So Mr. Todhunter found himself con. 
fronted by a promiscuous heap of papers. All things considered, 
he has arranged his materials clearly and intelligibly. We havea 
complete analysis of Dr. Whewell’s different writings, and 4 
copious selection from his letters. We get a good insight into 
the workings of a singularly fresh and vigorous intellect. Several 
objections may be made to the form of the work, and possibly it 
can be spoken of as readable only in regard to a somewhat limited 
circle. Mr. Todhunter himself feels this. He admits that the 
exclusion of all that belongs to Dr. Whewell’s personal and 
domestic life must impair the interest of his volumes for the 
general reader. A “Life,” it seems, will soon be published. We 
have no doubt that this will be a very interesting, almost a popu- 
lar work. Meantime, many of us will thank Mr. Todhunter for 
giving us a clear idea of the writings, literary and scientific, of 
one of the most remarkable men of this century. 

Dr. Whewell was a very exceptional head of a college. One 
always used to associate the notion of quiet, dignified repose with 
that exalted position. Dr. Whewell indeed had dignity, but quiet 
and repose were the last things of which he thought. His name 
and his person were alike familiar to every Cambridge under. 
graduate. As a rule, we believe, the head of a college was hardly 
known by sight or name to the undergraduate world. There was 
a tremendous energy, physical energy as well as well as intellec. 
tual, which made Dr. Whewell for many years one of the most 
conspicuous figures in the University. Cambridge men were in- 
tensely proud of him, and at the same time feared him. He was 
credited with a superhuman power of snubbing people. He had 
the reputation of being a most stern upholder of college discipline, 
He would show little mercy to a stupid, ‘‘ fast” man who had been 
guilty of some vulgar, meaningless breach of order and good 
manners. We have heard a story that, seeing a man walking on 
the roof by way of a foolish freak, he dragged the unhappy 
creature through a sky-light. He was well known to be devoted, 
heart and soul, to the best interests of the noble college over which 
he presided from 1841 to his death in 1866. This insured him 
respect. Every one, too, knew, at least by hearsay, the wide range 
and variety of his attainments. A story was current that some 
adventurous person, after much anxious thought and consultation, 
once put him to the test. Having crammed up an article on 
Chinese music out of some encyclopedia, he contrived to broach 
the subject in conversation to Dr. Whewell. His amazement and 
confusion may be imagined when, after a while, the doctor observed, 
‘¢ Ah, I see you have been reading my article; but I have quite 
changed my opinions since I wrote it, many years ago.” The 
story, whether true or not, exactly illustrates what was commonly 
thought about him. Some London wit who met him at one of 
Rogers’ breakfasts said that ‘ science was his forte and omniscience 
his foible.’ It would seem that early in life he was fully conscious 
of his besetting temptation. In a letter written in 1815, he says, 
‘¢ Some people bid us beware of the Demon of universal knowledge, 
and [suppose some people are wise.” But his intellect was so rest- 
less that he could not restrain it. He was all aglow with scientific 
enthusiasm, and though on certain subjects he might have been at 
a disadvantage compared with a specialist, still he could never 
have been fairly described as superficial. Mr. Todhunter evidently 
would resent the application to him of such an epithet. He says, 
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—, correspondence cannot fail to raise the opinion formed of 
him by the study of his published works, however high that opinion 
ee Dr. Whewell’s best known works, that indeed on which 
his fame mainly rests, isthe History of the Inductive Sciences, 
the earliest to the present time. It was published in 1837, 
and was dedicated to his friend Sir J. Herschel, then busy with astro- 
nomical investigations at the Cape of Good Hope. Thesubject was 
oneof which Dr. Whewell had made himself thoroughly master. Sir 
David Brewster reviewed it rather unfavourably in the Edinburgh 
Review, He was apparently dissatisfied with the treatment which 
his own special subject of optics had received, and also with the 
author's inadequate appreciation of the scientific labours of his 
countrymen, Mr. Todhunter, who of all men is a competent 
judge on such a matter, speaks highly of the general accuracy of 
this great and extensive work, It has, no doubt, its weak points ; 
among them, something like a superstitious reverence for the 
inductive method, which is frequently contrasted with deduction, 
to the disparagement of the latter. We are familiar with the 
, “the soundest principles of the inductive philosophy,” 
which has become a cant expression in the mouths of persons who 
flatter themselves that they are representing the last results of 
modernenlightenment. As Mr. Todhunter observes, the triumphs 
of astronomy, one of Dr. Whewell’s special subjects, are essentially 
triumphs of the deductive method ; and Newton and Laplace, as 
to this, were far removed from Baconian influence. In his Philo- 
sophy of the Inductive Sciences, published in 1840, Dr. Whewell 
showed that he was by no means wanting in capacity to grapple 
with the metaphysical side of the subject. ‘The work naturally 
provoked much criticism, Mr. Mill differed from him altogether 
onnecessary truths, and on inconceivableness as a test of impossi- 
bility. Dr. Whewell maintained that the truths of geometry were 
ived by intuition, not derived, as Mr. Mill and Sir J. 
Herschel contended, from experience. It appears that in this 
controversy, Mr. Herbert Spencer, though differing from both 
sides, rather inclined to Dr. Whewell’s view. So, too, does 
Mr. Todhunter. He says that he must ‘‘emphatically disclaim 
any trace in his memory of obtaining certainty by trial and ex- 
periment as to the axiom that two straight lines cannot enclose a 
space.” It was said in some review that the work in question 
“bore the same relation to a true philosophy of induction as 
Wombwell’s menagerie did to a natural-history museum.” Dr. 
Whewell, perhaps, did not handle the difficult subject of induc- 
tion quite clearly and satisfactorily, but it is hardly too much to 
say that he has contributed something considerable towards its 
solution, 

His essay on the plurality of worlds, which appeared anony- 
mously in 1853, is, perhaps, one of the cleverest and most popu- 
lar of his works. The subject, indeed, with which it deals is as 
purely speculative as it is possible to conceive, but it naturally has 
great fascinations for the human mind. It touches indirectly on 
theology, and this aspect of it had been dealt with by Chalmers 
in his astronomical discourses, in which it was eloquently 
argued that the Christian revelation was perfectly reconcilable 
with a belief in the existence of innumerable inhabited worlds. 
Dr. Whewell maintained that the usually accepted hypothesis was 
altogether improbable. The book was much read and discussed. 
Dr. Whewell’s old foe, Sir David Brewster, made a fierce on- 
slaught on it in the North British Review, and subsequently ex- 
panded his article into a book, entitled, More Worlds than One ; 
the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian. There 
Was more rhetoric than argument in it. So passionate an enthu- 
siast was the author for a plurality of worlds, that he pro- 
nounced confidently on the existence of inhabitants in the 
Sun, and he thought that they might well find enjoyable 
occupation in astronomical observation, for which they would 
have opportunities when those occasional disruptions occur in 
the bright atmosphere of the sun which produce to our eyes the 
spots on his surface. Without going the length of Sir David 
Brewster, who forgoes the advantage of the only data we have 
for reasoning on such a subject, when he contends for the habit- 


decided opinion. The two, he thought, ought to be combined. 
The demands he made on a student were very severe. His 
mathematical course included Newton’s Principia and the 
Mécanique Celeste of Laplace,—in fact, what are generally spoke 
of as the higher mathematics. As to classics, the student must 
be familiar with all the best classical writers. These he thought 
were vastly superior to modern authors. Altogether, Dr. 
Whewell was quite in sympathy with the general method of 
study pursued at his university. This, among other reasons, 
made him look suspiciously on schemes of reform. In 1855 he 
published a pamphlet attacking the proposals started in this 
direction. Some will say that he was blindly attached to the old 
system, in the midst of which he had grown up. There were 
certainly evils in it,—those, for instance, connected with the 
election to and tenure of fellowships, which seem never to have 
struck him. As to these, the progress of opinion has decided 
against him. But it would be a mistake to say that he had 
nothing in him of the reforming spirit. It was known to all re- 
sident members of the university that by his example and influence 
he did much to raise its character and to enlarge its range of studies. 
In some respects, Dr. Whewell, great man as he was, had @ 
certain narrowness of mind. He did not see much to admire im 
Coleridge, and says that his metaphysics are often superficial, and 
his humour heavy and uncouth. The fact is that the two mer 
stood in strong intellectual contrast. Dr. Whewell, we suspect, 
seldom thought very highly of aman who had next tono acquaintance 
with physical science. Wordsworth’s Excursion seems to have 
thoroughly bored him. He complains of its “ childishness, of its 
enthusiastic and, at the same time, quite false philosophy.” I> 
will be remembered that Mr. Mill delighted in Wordsworth’s 
poetry. It should be added that Dr. Whewell was a compara- 
tively young man when he pronounced the above criticism. Nor 
did he care much, it appears, for Sir Walter Scott; at any rate, 
he found little interest in the Fortunes of Nigel and in Peverilof the 
Peak. Lamb's Essays, which most people can enjoy, he describes 
as ingenious indeed, but as conceited and strained. Wilhelm 
Meister he speaks of as a collection of speculative generalities, put 
in the mouths of all the characters without exception. And 
though he admits Macaulay's cleverness and wonderful power of 
illustration, he was not much impressed by the profundity of his 
thoughts, which, he says, are little beyond common-place and 
vulgar opinions. Similar criticism has often been passed on 
Macaulay. Still we think it is certain that there were some really 
great authors whom, from some defect of sympathy, Dr. Whewell 
could not adequately appreciate. 

As a preacher, he was often vigorous and eloquent. His style 
was apt to be now and then rather cumbrous and involved, but 
it is for the most part clear and powerful. Mr. Todhunter gives 
us several specimens of his sermons. One is directed against the- 
famous Bampton Lectures of Dean Mansel, which occasioned a 
controversy, in which Mr. Maurice took a conspicuous part. The 
Dean argued that a true knowledge of God is impossible for man. 
Dr. Whewell, like Mr. Maurice, protested that this doctrine was 
as false in philosophy as it is subversive of revealed theology. The 
following passage, with which we take leave of these two interesting 
volumes, shows that Dr. Whewell had something of the fire of 
eloquence, as well as an acute and highly trained intellect :—“ If,” 
he says, ‘‘ we cannot know anything about God, revelation is in 
vain. We cannot have anything revealed to us, if we have no 
power of seeing what is revealed. It is of no use to take away 
the veil, when we are blind. If, in consequence of our defect of 
sight, we cannot see God at all by the sun of nature, we cannot 
see Him by the lightning of Sinai, nor by the fire of Mount 
Carmel, nor by the star in the East, nor by the rising sun of the 
Resurrection. If we cannot know God, to what purpose is it that 
the Scriptures, Old and New, constantly exhort us to know Him, 
and represent to us the knowledge of Him as the great purpose of 
man’s life, and the sole ground of his eternal hopes ?” 





UP TO THE MARK.* 





ability of furnaces like the Sun by any beings organised like 
those we know, we may yet say that Dr. Whewell’s book was 
ingenious, but on the whole, that it failed to convince. It may | 
hot depart from ‘the spirit of the inductive method,” as some | 
reviewer said of it, without apparently very clearly knowing his | 
own meaning, but still there would seem to be almost insuperable 
difficulties in believing that our world is a solitary exception in 
the universe. 





| 


Mrs. Day's uovels are remarkable for two rare qualities, —loftiness 
of motive and conscientious carefulness in execution, Frivolity, 
either of mind or manner, is totally foreign to her ideas and 
tastes, and she is divided by a great space from the literary ladies 
who seem to imagine that novel-writing, as Charles Dickens said 
of husbandry, ‘‘comes by nature.” She has hitherto written her 
stories better than she has constructed them; in pure, strong, 


good English, without a taint of popular affectation or in- 


On the value of classics and mathematics as infinitely the best | “vidual eccentricity. She indulges in no mannerisms, and is 


instruments of a good education Dr. Whewell held a very 
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above the vulgar familiarity of the ladies who.‘ have a chat” with 
their readers, in the autobiographical style.. In each of her novels 
we note the evidences.of a serious and original mind, impressed 
with the conviction that its best is always the right thing to do ; 
and.in Up to the Mark, her latest work, we find a considerable 
advance in constructive skill, and a bolder dash into varieties of 
life and character, than she attempted in her former novels. ‘There 
are two characters.in Up to the Mark—one a “ Radical” working- 
man and. agitator, the other a girl, Fanny Reid—who, in 
cleverness of delineation, are far beyond anything Mrs. Day has 
done; and though she has gone much farther afield this time, 
she gives evidence of the satisfactory progress of her education in 
literary method, by the care she has bestowed upon those portions 
of the story in which she is, naturally, less vehemently interested 
than in others. 

When we find that the story we are about to read opens a 
hundred years ago, we experience a certain misgiving. Is it going 
to resemble one of the fashionable drawing-rooms which artists 
+* compose” and upholsterers ‘‘ execute ” just now, in careful, but 
brand-new imitation of that epoch in our social life? Will it be 
too near for the romance of the historic past, and too distant for 
the personal interest which we take in scenes which might have 
occurred within our own knowledge, or before our own eyes? 
Somehow, the date is not propitiatory. In the present instance, 
no reader need be disheartened by it, for the author makes but 
brief delay at that far-off period, only just long enough to tell a 
pretty story of love and fidelity very gracefully, and to introduce 
the future father of the future heroine, ‘‘ dressed to perfection, in 
bloom-coloured velvet coat, with white satin vest and pantaloons.” 
Grey Latimer and Katharine Grantley, who are married in the 
first paragraph of the first chapter, are not young when that 
event takes place, and all the action of the story lies within the 
closing years of the first quarter of the present century, whose 
political and social aspects, especially in the agrarian districts 
during the riotous times, Mrs. Day has interwoven very cleverly 
with the incidents of her story. By a few skilful touches here 
and there, she indicates the period at which the events take place, 
but she does. not encumber her pages with the furniture and the 
decorations of the time. 

The story is a simple one, and attracts rather by its delineation 
of character than by anything strange or startling in its incidents. 
There is, however, a notable departure from this in the third 
volume, in which the heroine of the story saves the man she loves, 
and his mother and sisters, from deadly danger, by an achievement 
which may compare with the splendid story of Sam Buckley’s 
ride in poor Henry Kingsley’s masterpiece, Geoffry Hamlyn. 
Nevertheless, Helen Latimer is a truly womanly woman, meek as 
well as brave, dutiful, and constant ; and we especially admire the 
author’s handling, in her case, of that very difficult theme, the 
love of a girl fora man of whose feelings towards her she is un- 
certain. ‘This position is well, because quite simply, met; and 
Helen Latimer’s dignity does not suffer for a moment during the 
period of trial, although the reader’s feelings are somewhat exer- 
cised by the fear that the story is to end badly, i.e., in disappoint- 
ment. The author, on the contrary, brings about the éclaircisse- 
ment with admirable skill and judgment. Bevil Morton is a 
younger son, Helen Latimer is an only daughter, and an heiress. 
A common-place novelist, given the position of Bevil’s being 
restrained by honourable scruples from seeking the much-admired 

and sought-for Helen, would have got out of the difficulty by the 
‘‘levelling-up.” process, and killed Lord Hawkstead, the elder 
brother, out of hand. But Mrs. Day adopts a nobler expedient ; 
she piles up Helen’s superiority, she makes her heroic in the eyes 
of the lingering lover, and secures her victory by sheer force of 
generosity. 

The familiarity with nature in all its moods and aspects, the love 
of out-door life and objects, a certain breezy, sunshiny, dewy 
atmosphere, differing delightfully from the prevalent gassiness 
and artificiality of novels of the time, which we have previously 
remarked in Mrs, Day's works, are equally present in Up to the 
Mark, She knows the country and its creatures, the peasants and 
their lives, and there is a homely truthfulness about her de- 
scriptions of them which refreshes the reader. She is as fond of 
taking her people out to walk as was the tator of Sandford and 
Merton, and the girls in her stories are happy, healthful, bright, 
intellectual, rational, upright beings, with a sense of duty and 
of religion, though there is some vagueness in the creed which 
we discern in Mrs. Day's writings, and she achieves the same sort 
of result as Miss Yonge’s, by means widely different. Ecclesiasti- 
cism is entirely wanting in her scheme of moral culture, but “‘ true 
religion and.undefiled ” is not wanting. She is fortunate in her 








girl-characters. They are charming, and real. An example 
illustrates the author's observation of natural objects and’ 
facility in describing them is given by a sketch of the Weald o 
Sussex :— 


“Tho Weald of Sussex has peculiar beauties at every season Of the 
year. The wido sweeps of rough-grassed, sandy common, intersected 
with deep-rutted cart-tracks, shaded often on one side by a high bank, 
topped with scrubby trees, contrast delightfully with the masses 
wood, sometimes natural, more often carefully planted, in which stately 
oaks and firs stand out from the underwood ; with steep, rising 
where Lge grow in long, pillared aisles, the floor strewn pit 
fir-needles, the incense ever rising from the pillars, and the coaselegg 
murmur overhead, now loud, now soft, as of organ-pipes, of continnal 
prayer and praise; with wide-spreading beech-trees, with interlacing 
tranks and boughs, the soil beneath them bare and stony, no nor 
underwood daring to intrude upon their haughty peace. hale leas 
charming, in their own unpretending way, are the underwoods 

selves, in largest growth, or springing up again from the latest ¢ 
shading the delicate wild flowers at their feot,—primrose, 
anemone, wood-sorrel, sometimes nodding foxglove, the sweetest ¢ 
honeysuckle,—where the sun can penetrate, the great St. John’s 
with large, golden flowers; in autumn, or damp winter days, 
shaped fungi, of grotesque colouring, and of all dimensions, irene 
tiny grey capmoss and the lovely peziza, up to the common and yelloy 
giant toadstool. From the crop-lands bordering wood and comme 
rises the lark, carolling, a tiny black spot at last, scarcely seen in blu 
ether, but a voice still; the rooks float down to feed in black, murm 
bands, and converse in grave, hoarse tones, with little cessation, Jj 
late evenings, when the shadows lengthen, the partridge and th 
pheasant lead out the covey to feed; and here and there a 

rabbit ventures away from home to pluck a juicier leaf. The c 

gay with golden gorse or purple heather, is alive with voi 
grasshoppers and bees. Among the flowers flit silently butte. 
flies and dragon-flies. The goldfinch spreads his gay wings, 
and sings as he picks his thistle-top; geese hiss and gabble, as they 
strut about in the sunshine; and the yellow-hammer flits along th 
bank, and in and out the hedge-row, with his homely little song, repeated 
over and over again,—‘A little bit of bread and no cheese,’ Them 
is a quaint drop and quaver, and prolongation of the last note, as if hs 
would fain have the cheese if he could, though he was contented to go 
without. In the woods abide shier creatures. The wood-pigeons moar 
there all day long, the squirrels and woodpeckers flit from tree to tree; 
rabbit and hare peep from out the underwood, and nibble at tho young 
shoots,—woe betide them if the farmer spies them there! Brown. 
coated, white-throated weasels, with bright, watchful eyes, run acrog 
the rides with noiseless, brushing footsteps; the cuckoo’s penetrating 
voice sounds now near, now far; spotted snakes lie basking on the dry 
moss, where a ray of sun falls; sometimes a viper wriggles into view, 
and one has just time to see its yellow-marked head, its bright, restless 
eye and forked tongue, before it takes fright at some fancied noise, 
some falling Jeaf, and springs away to its hiding-place. At evening, 
the pheasant crows a rare, loud, warning note from the depths of the 
green pastures; and yet later, when the moon is up, and the starsanm 
shining, the nightingale pours his wonderful, full-throated melody; 
while, ever and anon, is heard the whirring note of the nightjar. Deep 
at the bottom of the glens the stream ripples and rustles, whispering 
as it goos, with the speckled trout playing at hide-and-seek in its eddies 
till it wanders out into the common and becomes an ordinary brook, 
where the village children paddle, and the geese and ducks splash 
about all day. By the roadside, skirted by the woods, and opening upon 
the common, stand the pretty villages. The cottages are all red, faced with 
weather-tiling, the edges of the tiles vandyked against the brick wall. 
Some few are of mud and thatched, while some, again, are post and 
petrel. Most of them have a little garden, some have a straw-yard, cattle 
sheds, and stacks of straw, built up on short-stone pillars, a dove-coh 
great stacks of faggots and cord-wood, and oast-houses, with their quaint, 
white-painted cowls, from which proceed a strong, aromatic odour of the 
drying hops, never to be forgotten, if once scented. On the high lands, 
sharp against the sky, stand windmills; and away to the north and 
west stretch the long backs of the bushless downs, sometimes shrouded 
in soft, white mists, sometimes purple, sometimes a delicate, pale blue. 


Up to the Mark is, in every respect, a satisfactory novel; but 
we may remark, under correction, that we think Mrs. Day ante 
dates the importation of the waltz, and that, in Colonel Latimer'’s 
time, Brighton was Brighthelmstone. 





MR. LESLIE STEPHEN’S “HOURS IN A LIBRARY.” 
Turs volume contains eight essays, which have already appeared 
in well-known periodicals, and have, for the most part, we believe, 
received a brief notice in these columns, We are glad to find 
them thus collected. Reading them together, we are much imme 
pressed with the closeness of argument and the completeness with 
which each subject is treated. Many of Mr. Stephen's “ hours 
must have been given to them, and to review them at all ade- 
quately—that is, to estimate the writer's reasoning and col- 
clusions on a number of very considerable questions, literary and 
theological—would be a most laborious task. The second essa 
for instance, on “‘ Jonathan Edwards,” takes us into the vey 
heart of the Calvinistic controversy,—indeed, of all the contre 
versy that concerns what are called the ‘distinctive doe- 
trines” of Christianity, as opposed to Theism. For Mr. 
Stephen is not content with delivering a very effective assault 
on Calvinism. This enemy is only too easily vanquished,— 





* Hours in a Library. Second Series. By Leslie Stephen. London: Smith 
Elder, and Co, 1876, 
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vanquished, we mean, not in the sense that the tremendous hold 
which it has on the hearts and intellects of millions of men is ever 
appreciably weakened, but that it is utterly put out of court, in the 
judgment of those to whom Mr. Stephen appeals. It is only 
necessary to get a writer who, like Jonathan Edwards, does not 
shrink from stating the logical consequences of his creed ; and all 
cultured minds (a few exceptions allowed for) are revolted. What- 
ever may have been possible in former days—and the “ former 
days” are notso very long past—it would be impossible now fora re- 
sponsible theologian toaver that infants not happening to be among 
the elect, as a class of theologians would have putit, ornot happen- 
ingto receive baptism, as others would have statedit, are consigned 
to everlasting torments. We doubt whether in any “‘ Bethesda” 
or “Ebenezer,” though it be the home of the very “ highest ” 
doctrine extant, such an assertion would be possible. Mr. 
Stephen, therefore, is not content with slaying this dead or dying 
t. ‘Catholics and Protestants must share the opprobrium 
due to the assertion of this tremendous doctrine. Nor does 
Arminianism provide more than a merely verbal escape from the 
difficulty.” For Catholics and Protestants believe in the torments 
of hell, and any one who believes that need not pretend to strain at 
Calvinism. The doctrine of hell, we take it, is the protest of the 
human conscience against the monstrous phenomena of human 
life, as it exists in this world. The wicked “ flourishing like a 
green bay-tree,” and not cut down, but prospering to the last, is 
a spectacle which is simply unendurable, except on the hypothesis 
of a retribution to come. Theologians have stated the doc- 
trine of this retribution with coarseness, and even cruelty. 
Those statements, are, in a measure, things of the past, 
and are daily becoming more so. At the same time, men 
are getting wider views of the Divine dealings with man. 
That these are not limited by the limitation of our know- 
ledge, that there are other probations than that which we 
see working here, that every circumstance of each human creature 
is weighed by his Maker and Judge, are, in a shape, more or less defi- 
nite, growing convictions in every religious community. Nothing, 
it seems to us, can be more unfair than the way in which Mr. Stephen 
disposes of these convictions. ‘‘'To beings of a loftier order,” he 
says, ‘‘ to say nothing of a Being of infinite power and wisdom, the 
petty race of man would appear helpless as insects appear to us ; and 
the distinction between the children or the ignorant, and the wise 
and full-grown, an irrelevant refinement.” What a monstrous 
conception of God is this! The very essence of His Being is that 
the “abysmal deeps of personality” lie open before Him. It is 
exactly because we believe that nothing that distinguishes the very 
meanest of His creatures from each other is an ‘irrelevant refine- 
ment” in His eye, that we can believe in Him and trust Him. 

The other theological essay is on ‘‘ William Law.” That it is 
more pleasing than that of which we have just spoken is due to 
its subject. It is certainly not so powerful. Mr. Stephen pro- 
bably believes that Law was just as wide of the truth as was 
Edwards, but he does not find in him an equally inviting an- 
tagonist. Nor does he seem to understand him so well. He cer- 
tainly fails to estimate the influence which Law has had on 
modern thought. It would be difficult to say how much Coleridge 
and Maurice owed to him. 

All the literary essays are of a high quality, though some of the 
judgments seem to us rather hasty and crude, ‘There are pas- 
sages in the poems of Tom Moore, perhaps there are whole poems, 
which would lead one to say in haste that he is a ‘detestable 
poctaster ;’ but such an estimate cannot be deliberately affirmed 
of the man who wrote the Jrish Melodies, or of the man whose 
satires—and satire is certainly a kind of poetry—are brilliant and 
humorous in the highest degree. ‘The essay on Horace Walpole, in 
whose character and life Mr. Stephen sees a revolt against the 
coarse animalism of the time, is to be noted as especially good. 
That on Johnson is, on the whole, sufficiently appreciative,—and 
to appreciate Dr. Johnson is an excellent test of critical in- 
telligence. Mr. Stephen scarcely gives suflicient recognition to 
Crabbe’s powers of style. ‘‘ Clumsiness of expression”’ is hardly 
an appropriate deseription of what was probably a studied rough- 
ness. He could write very gracefully, witness that charming 
little song, ‘‘My Damon was the first to wake.” ‘Sir Thomas 
Browne,” ‘* William Hazlitt,” and ‘Mr. Disraeli’s Novels ” are 
the subjects of the remaining essays. 





duction to Mr. Lamont’s book, but even the uninitiated would do 
well to look at the pages before us. The illustrations alone would 
sufficiently repay the time bestowed, for it is impossible to look 
at these, simple and unpretending as they are, without getting a 
fresh and very definite idea of the land and the animals they 
describe. We have looked again and again at the head of the 
walrus which stands by itself facing page 56, and each time with 
a fresh sense that we never understood the animal before ; per- 
haps, too, that we understand a little better why it is such a keen 
pleasure to kill him, for surely there is something demoniacal in that 
eye which suggests the necessity for quick and fatal aim, if man and 
not beast is to come off triumphant. In 1858and 1859, Mr. Lamont 
made two summer yacht voyages to Spitzbergen, and was, he tells 
us, haunted for years afterwards by reminiscences of the excellent 
sport he had enjoyed, and by the features of the little-known 
land he had visited. A conviction steadily grew in his mind in 
favour of trying what he could accomplish in the way not only of 
sport, but of scientific discovery, with the aid of steam-power. In 
1859 he had had at his command only a very unsuitable vessel, he 
now determined (that was, in 1868) to abandon his seat in Par- 
liament, and concentrate his attention on the building of a vessel 
‘“‘which should embody all Arctic requirements in a moderate 
compass.” The result was the ‘ Diana,’ a steam yacht of 251 tons, 
‘*a cross between a yacht and a Scotch whaler,” was, in March, 
1869, launched in the Clyde. One reads the minute account of 
this vessel, given with all the reference to detail which characterises 
the experienced yachtsman, and involuntarily the picture of Hud- 
son, in his small, unprovisioned boat, or Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in 
his frigate of ten tons, rises in strange contrast before our imagi- 
nation, What might not such a vessel as this ‘Diana’ accomplish? 
But the race is not always to the swift or the battle to the strong, 
and so, though for six seasons the well-built yacht has stood, 
uninjured, all the vicissitudes of Arctic navigation, she has not 
greatly contributed as yet to the sum of human knowledge, by 
penetrating through any hitherto unknown channels nearer to the 
Pole, though Mr. Lamont lost no opportunity of penetrating every 
possible opening which might lead to the desired end. But the 
sportsman and the man of science will find much to interest him 
in these pages, especially the sportsman. There is nothing to be 
compared for enjoyment, Mr. Lamont thinks, to yachting in the 
Arctic seas. He says that during the ten years that intervened 
between 1859 and 1869, he had tried yachting and shooting in 
Greece, Turkey, and Africa; had visited the West Indies, 
Paris, Rome, and Naples, tried salmon-fishing on the dreary 
coast of Labrador, and pigeon-shooting at Wormwood Scrubs, 
contested elections, and spent three years in Parliament, and 
only wishes he had spent every summer in the Arctic seas instead ! 
And yet the fascination must be a strange one, to outweigh the 
sense of desolation which must at times take possession of the 
mind,—not always a cold desolation, however, even when an icy 
one. We have one sketch before us at this moment, in which the 
interminable stretch of ice looks bleak and frowning, ice which 
suggested to our author the impossibility of any ship whatever con- 
tending against such fearful odds as it presented, yet near by was 
marshy ground dotted over with buttercups and poppies; and 
after with toil and difficulty getting on to one of the islands, 
and ascending the highest point, Mr. Lamont records, ‘ The heat 
was overwhelming,—not a breath of air. ‘The unclouded sun 
blazing down was reflected from the dazzling snow, or radiated 
from the rocks, till one forgot the latitude, till the eye rested on 
the great expanse to the north. Intense quiet everywhere. No 
crashing of icebergs or grinding together of the floes heralded the 
approach of the advance-guard of the mighty pack ; but none the 
less steadily had it from day to day stolen down uponus...... I 
left the summit with a very definite picture of the ice engraved 
indelibly on my brain,—a picture which is called up in all its clear- 
ness whenever I hear wild talking, or read vague theories on the 
subject of traversing the pack to the North Pole.” 

The author speaks much of the hopes excited by unusually 
favourable seasons,—of the Austrians having, as we all know, in 
1871, ‘‘ added to the known Arctic seas which can be navigated in 
open seasons an area equal to that of the German Empire ;” but he 
says that the mistake was in forgetting that the ico was not in 
its normal, but in an exceptional condition. The hopes, then, 
entertained of a north-east passage Mr. Lamont greatly dis- 
courages. He says, “I do not say it will never be accomplished, 





YACHTING IN THE ARCTIC SEAS * 
Tose who are interested in the work of Arctic exploration, or 
the sport to be found in Arctic seas, will hardly need an intro- | 








* Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbourhood of Spitzberyen | 
4 Doone Zemlya. By James Lamont, F.G.S., F.B.G.S. London: Chatto and | 
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but it is fraught with more danger than the north-west, and 
when made will be of less value to the world.” But he renders 
full justice to the pluck and perseverance which distinguished the 


| members of that memorable Austrian expedition, and draws one 


more of those graphic pictures with which our minds have been so 
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familiarised of late,—of the little, noble band who, after dragging 
through the longand perilous winter, found themselvesstill through 
the summer months in the icy grip of the forty-feet thick floe. 
It was not till October that the travellers set foot on Franz 
Josef’s Land, and they had hardly done so, when the darkness 
of another winter fell upon them. Turning from that dark 
picture, lighted up as it was eventually by the sense of at least 
partial success, we have to face some of the dismal annals of 
Spitzbergen. ‘I'he records of a Spitzbergen cemetery upon which 
Mr. Lamont came in 1858 strike us as weirdly horrible, like 
nightmare, or some scene from the Ancient Mariner, and-we gladly 
turn to the livelier details connected with walrus-shooting and 
reindeer-hunting. With regard to the latter animals, Mr. Lamont 
supplies us with some curious little facts. He says the reindeer 
in the circumpolar regions are always terribly lean and in poor 
condition altogether early in the summer, but that in the few 
weeks during which, day and night, they can feed on the scurvy- 
grass, succulent saxifrages, and carices of the verdant slopes, the 
changeis astounding. The loose, ill-fitting skin will fill out to the 
proportions of a barrel, with an outside layer of two or three 
inches of fat. The fact is, in winter their supply of food is so 
scanty, the reindeer really lives by consuming his own fat. We 
find the reindeer in Novaya Zemlya is a much larger beast than 
that of Spitzbergen, and Mr. Lamont says that though he gives 
his own opinion with very considerable hesitation, it yet appears 
to him that the deer of Spitzbergen is almost identical with the 
wild and tame deer of Norway and Lapland; while those of 
Novaya Zemlya appear to him of a type allied to the reindeer of 
the American continent. Now this little fact, if correct, is an 
interesting one, for this reason. It is so extremely difficult to 
explain how such affinity could arise. As the author points out, 
‘‘the straits between Novaya Zemlya and the mainland must always 
be passable to reindeer in winter, whereas the 480 miles of stormy 
sea, which never freezes, divide Spitzbergen from the North 
Cape, forming a hopelessly impassable barrier.” He proceeds to 
relate how to Liakhov, a Russian trader and explorer at Sviato 
Nos, long. 140° E., the sudden appearance of a large herd of 
deer coming over the frozen sea from the North gave substance 
to the shadowy reports of Yakuts as to the existence of more land 
lying in that direction. With the promptness of a man whose 
business instincts are aroused, he set out with sledges the next 
month, and following the deer-tracks, discovered the group of 
islands known as New Siberia, some fifty miles from the mainland. 
Mr. Lamont thinks this circumstance at leastindicates the wander- 
ing habits of these animals, and suggests that the very existence 
of reindeer in Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya may be accidental, 
that is to say, that he is not really indigenous in a land which 
affords him five months of starvation, but in years of unusual 
severity has wandered out of his way, over water not generally 
frozen, and has had his return cut off. Whereupon Mr. Lamont 
argues thus :— 


“Did we meet with characteristics peculiar to the reindeer of 
one known district, we might reasonably infer that the deer of Spitz- 
bergen, for example, must have journeyed by a route unknown to us 
from that district. Now, as Ihave stated, we do find in Spitzbergen 
reindeer unlike in horns and general proportion to those of Novaya 
Zemlya, or the variety hunted by the Eskimos in Greenland and North 
America, but, on the other hand, approaching very closely in type the 
tame deer used by the nomad tribes of Northern Europe and Asia. The 
inference I draw from this fact, viz., that the reindeer passes over ice and 
intermediate frozen lands to Spitzbergen, from a point of the continent 
of Asia almost exactly opposite in a straight line across the Pole, is 


susceptible of strong confirmation by some remarkable facts, which, as | 


a frequent visitor to Spitzbergen, have come under my notice. More 
than once in this country I have been struck with the extreme tameness 
of,the deer, and in a volume written ten years ago I stated my belief that 
this was due to their ‘ never having seen man, or anything which could 
hurt them.’ I am now more inclined to think the utter fearlessness of 
these deer is to be ascribed to early familiarity with men who have never 
attempted to shoot or hunt them. (For the Novaya Zemlya shores—cer- 
tainly the least accessible parts—are no more harried from the sea- 
board than the western shores of Spitzbergen, yet in all parts the Novaya 
Zemlya deer are excessively wild.)” 
Another remarkable circumstance in connection with these Spitz- 
bergen deer is that they are distinguished by certain ear-marks, 
‘*such as a Scotch shepherd gives his sheep.” Mr. Lamont says 
Spitzbergen skippers told him they had killed hundreds of deer 
thus ear-marked. And the common belief seemed to be that these 
deer must have come by some unknown connecting islands from 
Samoyede Land. Our author thinks the chain of evidence points 
to the existence of a continent, or tracts of land separated by no 
great widths of channel, stretching from the neighbourhood of 
eastern Siberia, across the Pole, to eastern Spitzbergen. 

Turning from the question of the reindeer to that of the 


devoted to what the writer certainly found most exciting 
sport, and with the remembrance of that particular walrus, with 
his demoniacal eye turned full upon us, we can understand that 
five pairs of oars pulled with the utmost strength, making the 
boat fly through the water, while a hundred of these animals were 
‘roaring, bellowing, blowing, snorting, splashing, and making an 
acre of the sea all in foam,” would be no unexciting matter. The 
struggle for existence has developed a certain amount of very 
perceptible intelligence in these creatures, who are endeavouring 
to make good their retreat into yet more remote regions, before 
the war of extermination is quite complete. Some twenty years 
ago, herds of thousands of walruses would go ashore in comfortable 
confidence of safety, and hundreds would fall an easy prey to the 
hunter, now it is very uncommon to hear of any great number 
ashore. Ten years ago Mr. Lamont estimated that about a 
thousand walruses were annually killed in Spitzbergen, and he 
enters into minute details as to the commercial value of these 
animals, giving a result of £12 10s for the finest; and he draws 
special attention to this question for the following reason :—Though 
wishing all heartiest success to Government expeditions and ex- 
plorations on a grand scale generally, he believes the real work of 
discovery must be done by the patient, yearly hammering-away at 
the ice, such as whalers and walrus-hunters accomplish; that the 
more private individuals can be induced to enter this field, the 
better ; that in fact, were all whalers and walrus-hunters gentleman 
sportsmen, that is to say, really educated men, the chances of the 
mysteries of the Arctic world being speedily unfolded would be 
considerably enhanced; but private enterprise demands large 
private outlay, and the commercial information afforded about the 
walrus is to show private individuals who have not inexhaustible 
purses how it is possible to recoup themselves, in some degree at 
least, for the expenses attendant on Arctic enterprise, and any 
one wishing to act on that suggestion could hardly do better than 
get his enthusiasm fairly kindled by the perusal of Mr. Lamont’s 
narrative. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Contemporary Review, for June. (Strahan.)—The article of the 
number is, of course, Mr. Gladstone’s, on “The Courses of Religious 
Thought,” mentioned elsewhere; but there is a most interesting sketch 
of the present condition of Persia, by Mr. Arthur Arnold,—a sketch, we 
need hardly say, written in the blackest of ink; a strong argument by 
Sir J. Lubbock on the necessity of making the curriculum in English 
elementary schools more practical, by the introduction of lessons in 
physics ; and a continuation of Mr. Fairbairn’s sketch of Strauss, which 
is, to us, rather spoiled by excessive compression and rapidity of state- 
ment. There is room for a monograph on Strauss on Mr. Fairbairn’s 
lines, but it should extend, to be either readable or instructive, 
over at least three hundred pages. Dr. Abbott answers Mr. Spedding’s 
rather bitter criticism of his theory of Bacon’s character by an equally 
bitter rejoinder, in which he certainly shows that Mr. Spedding, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, has misstated some part of his adversary’s 
representations, and defends some special points in his own argument, 
especially on Bacon’s relations with Essex, with great force. For the 
general reader, however, the article, apart from Mr, Gladstono’s, is Mr. 
Arthur Arnold’s. 

The Fortnightly Review, for June. (Chapman and Hall.)—The Fort- 
nightly is full of good papers, Mr. Lyulph Stanley supplies an analysis 
of the English and Scotch “Domesday Books,” which shows, among 
other striking facts, that 4,500 persons own half England; that 333 
Peers own 5,422,000 acres, or one-sixth of the country; and that 70 
owners own half Scotland, and less than 1,700 owners possess nine- 
tenths of the soil. Mr. Horace White gives us an exhaustive account 
of the financial crisis in America, which he traces almost entirely to 
speculation, and compares the English and American liability to these 
crises unfavourably with the French exemption from them. He 
does not see any cure, and does not suggest any new explana- 
tion of the periodical recurrence of speculative manias. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen apologises for Agnostics with hearty outspokenness, maintain- 
ing, among other propositions, that the discord among philosophers 
justifies him in saying that there is no certainty, which may be true, 
but certainly does not justify the agnostic, who says, unlike the sceptic, 
that there can be no certainty. Mr. J. T. Bunce gives us a brief and 
most readable sketch of James Northcote, the miserly painter, who 
painted two thousand pictures, and was said by Fuseli to feed his dog 
on his own fleas, and described by Lamb as “a little bottle of aqua- 
fortis,” and by Hazlitt as one who never gave anything away except 
unpleasant advice. Mr. R. Raynsford Jackson argues with a great 
show of statistics, that the duty on cotton goods in India will seriously 
injure the cotton manufacture in England, that manufacture being one 
in which profit is obtained in the shape of a small per-centage upon 








walrus, we find a large proportion of the work before us 


a large turn-over, the bonus therefore counting heavily in favour of India. 
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sketch of British and Foreign Affairs for the month is as good as 


ate does not the writer sometimes argue a little too much, and 


relate facts somthing too little ? 
Fraser's Magazine, for June. (Longmans.)—Fraser has an article on 
#Lord Macaulay,” which, despite the many articles written about him, can 
still be read with pleasure, both for its matter and its style. It is as just an 
as an estimate coloured by a faint contempt can be, and con- 
{sins one or two passages which Macaulay himself would have been 
to write. The essayist, who signs himself “J. A. F.,” has the 
courage to protest against the intellectual cruelty Macaulay showed in 
refusing to take Montgomery down from the pillory, by excluding the 
review of his poems from the reviewer's collected works, although en- 
treated by the poor poet himself in the most submissive terms. The 
remaining papers do not much interest us, with the exception of a severe 
sketch by Mr. A. J. Wilson, of the financial position of Egypt, showing that 
gs the sale of the land-tax has been stopped, the regular revenue of 
cannot in ordinary years exceed £5,000,000 ; and a most amusing 
bit of antiquarianism, a sketch of the social life of county Devon, taken 
from the records of Quarter-Sessions, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
These records incidentally establish the extreme severity of the 
vance known as “ purveyance,” the system of providing for the 
State’s wants by forced contributions in kind. The counties were very 
wroth with it, though the “fatt oxen and muttons” seized by the pur- 
yeyors were valued only at 14d. per Ib. for beef and 1}d. per Ib. for mutton. 
There is a most exhaustive and instructive paper on the ‘‘ Government 
of London,” from which we quotg for the purpose of record the following 
t paragraph, taken from a painstaking compilation called 

4 Manicipal London ” :— 

“There are 56 separate divisions of the metropolis for the purpose 


of the Building Acts, 39 for the purposes of local government, 37 for the 
s of Metropolitan Board representation, 30 Poor-law unions and 


pues, 28 districts of the superintendent registrar, 21 burial boards, 
divisions of the police force, 16 school districts, 15 divisions for 
Militia purposes, 13 county-court districts, 10 School-board divisions, 10 
boroughs, 10 gas companies, 10 postal divisions, 8 water companies, and 
8 separate county jurisdictions.” 

Blackwood’s Magazine for June. (Blackwood and Sons).— 
Contains the first part of “A Woman-hater,” a story the author- 
ship of which is not stated, but which, if style be’ any guide, 
is by Mr. Charles Reade; a good paper of the kind only met with in 
Blackwood, called a “ Winter in a Northumbrian Watering-place ;” and 
a political article, consisting mainly of scolding at her Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion, but indicating that Blackwood, which is occasionally apt to follow 
or anticipate a cue from Knowsley, does not object to the conversion of 
European Turkey into a congeries of autonomous States. What it does 
ebject to is to give any European Power the power of shutting us com- 
pletely out of the Black Sea. It admits that “the downfall of Turkey, 
and the disappearance of the Turk from Europe, would in themselves 
bean incalculable gain. It is the obscurity of the subsequent chapter 
of events which veils the dosirable catastrophe from the imaginations of 
men.” 

Maemillan’s Magazine, for June (Macmillan), begins with an article 
worth much more than the price of the magazine, in which Mr. D. 
Mackenzie Wallace describes the working of Russian village com- 
munities, and especially the authority, constitution, and methods of the 
public meeting, or village assembly, by which all village life in Russia 
is really regulated. This remarkable and most democratic institution 
consists of all heads of houses, female as well as male, who apportion 
all taxes, and own and distribute the entire village land. We have not 
Tead so new or so interesting a paper in a magazine for months, and 
commend the number for its sake to all county politicians. There is not 
much else in the number, except an instructive and sympathetic paper on 
Quakerism, and a proposal which housewives may study with interest, 
to establish a training-school for service, which girls intending to be- 
come servants might attend, and learn thorougbly all they would be 
required to know in the households for which they are intended. The 
plan is elaborately drawn out, and seems defective only in this,—that 
servant-girls can get the same instruction without paying anything, by 
going out for six months on extremely low wages. Girls of the kind 
required cannot and will not pay £1 entrance-fee and 10s. a week for 
six weeks’ instruction, with a renewed fee if they stay longer. They 
would want twelve weeks’ training at least, which would cost them 
£8, or the whole of their first year’s wages. Where are they to got all 
that wealth from ? 

The Cornhill Magazine, for June. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) —Two now 
stories are commenced in the Cornhill, one of which, “ Carita,” promises 
exceedingly well; while the other, ‘‘ Lord Fairland’s Secret,” is as yet 
built too completely on the ordinary novel-lines. There is no serious 
article of importance, but we have found great charm in the pleasant 
Paper on Walther von der Vogelweide, the first of medieval German 
song-writers, born, it is believed, about 1170,—a poet who, as the writer 
Says, recalls to him the few joyous Lieder of Heine, having in him, too, 
one would judge, from the few specimens given, much of Heine's 
Anacreontic vein. He impressed his own generation while still a young 
man so strongly, that Gottfried von Strasburg, hearing that Reinmar 
the lyrist, was dead, sang thus :— 


“ Who now shall lead our congregation ? 
Whose voice guide this dear singing nation? 



























































































Whose songs 
To please our goddess Lady of Love.” 


French Political Leaders, By Edward King. (Sampson Low and 

Co.)—Mr. King’s book, which comes, we suppose, from the other side 

of the Atlantic, is a little behind the time, having been written during 

the existence of the lateAssembly. Things change rapidly every where, 

nowhere more rapidly than in France. Bat its interest is, in the main, 

unimpaired, and that interest is of a high order. The author has 

diligently studied the career of the chief men in French politics, and he 

has the power of stating his conclusions forcibly. At the same time, he 

is just. He has a leaning—and what literary man has not ?—against the 

Bonapartists, but it does not sway his judgment. If he is severe on M. 

Rouher, he is kindly to M. Raoul-Duval. The only thing savouring of 

ill-nature that we have found in the book is the repetition of a 
Paris scandal that M. Rouber was once mistaken for a “ flunkey.” 
After all, this was no serious matter. “Flunkeys” are often, nay, 

generally, distinguished-looking persons. With a slight difference in 

the cut and colour of their uniform, they would do admirably for field- 

marshals and dukes, Does not the Earl of Kew express, in the “ New- 

comes,” his hope that some day he may look like a respectable butler, 

and declare that the House of Peers would look more distinguished if 
it were filled by an audience composed of Gunter's waiters? Mr. King 
is even so fair that he goos to the length of declaring that M. Buffet is 
“at heart a sterling Republican.” If this be so, he has certainly “ dis- 
sembled his love” very successfully. The biographies of Victor Hugo, 
M. Thiers, M. Gambetta (to whose self-restraint the author hardly does 
justice), M. Ollivier, and M. Jules Favre may be mentioned as excellent 
specimens of Mr. King’s work. 

Dulcie: a Novel. By Lois Ludlow. (S. Tinsley.)—If, as we imagine, 
this is a first attempt on the part of “Lois Ludlow,” we can honestly 
say there is a good deal in it to encourage her to try again. The plot 
is well conceived and thoroughly original, some of the characters are 
uncommonly well drawn, and will certainly live in the reader’s memory. 
The two heroines, Dulcie and Addy, are equally charming, and are well 
contrasted. Granting (as we readily do) that as there is no such thing 
as conversation now-a-days, it would be unnatural on the reader’s part 
to expect it, and on the author’s part to give it us,ina novel. The 
dialogue, then, as we must call it, is particularly life-like and good. The 
author’s fault is that she overloads her story with a crowd of meaning- 
less and disturbing occurrences, which have nothing to do with her plot, 
and are, in fact, mere padding. It is absurd to relate all the details of 
a ride, for instance, unless they have some bearing on the plot of the 
tale, or on the characters of the persons engaged. Although nearly 
everybody in the book is somebody else’s cousin—indeed, the relation- 
ships are very confusing—there is quite sufficient distinctness given to 
each person, and some of them, such as Miss Sophie Verelst and the 
Major, are vivid and “ rememberable.” 

Old Truths in a New Light. By the Countess of Caithness, (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—Another book to reconcile material science with spiri- 
tual science and Scripture. If the work is not accomplished, it will 
not be for the lack of zeal and enterprise. We cannot say that we hope 
much from the volume before us. It is, indeed, a most remarkable 
production, as a glance through the table of contents is enough to show. 
It ranges over every conceivable field of speculation, and carries us 
back to the Zend-Avesta, the ancient mysteries, to Confucius, Brah- 
minism, Socrates, Semiramis, and to a host of other old-world names ; 
in fact, we must call it a “ farrago,” as the drift of it quite eludes us. 
Sometimes we seem to be surrounded with an atmosphere of neo-platon- 
ism ; at another time, we are in the midst of the teachings of Sweden- 
borg, whose name, we are not surprised to find, is mentioned with 
sympathy and approval. The authoress is a spiritualist as well as 
a countess. We beg her pardon; she is a spiritist, spiritism being, 
she tells us, a higher branch of science, and destined to give us 
the knowledge of everything appertaining to the spiritual nature 
of man. In the phenomena of modern spiritualism the authoress 
sees the fulfilment of Christ’s promise of the Comforter, who 
is to guide into all truth. Her idea seems to be that through 
these phenomena all those truths which mankind in former ages have 
been dimly guessing at in their various beliefs are now about to be 
brought into cloar light. This, we take it, is the meaning of the title of 
her book. She is very hopeful about Professor Tyndall’s ultimate conver- 
sion, and says he has not yet accepted spiritualism because it has only been 
presented to him on its sensational side. Professor Huxley, too, it 
appears, is on the right track, and his chemical discoveries have come 
most opportunely, “ to assist those who might have been sceptical as to 
the divine truth which the great advance of science [spiritism, we 
presume, is meant] in our time has revealed to us.” In one place we 
have a specimen of a spirit-communication, which we are bound to say 
is above the average of such communications, though it does not strike 
us as very original. It is too long for quotation, but in reply to the 
question whether the soul, if gross and unprogressed, must remain 





on or near the earth, the gist of the spirit’s answer is, that the soul’s 
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resting-place must be wherever there is harmony, wherever it 
finds itself happy and contented, and that the atmosphere of heaven 
is a moral atmosphere, and that ‘consequently, to localise heaven is a 
mistaken idea. Lady Caithness tells us that she does not admire St. 
Paul’s writings so much as she once did, her reason being that she 
thinks that Christ’s religion, in its sweetness and simplicity, would 
have made its way much more quickly to men’s hearts “without the 
support of that Apostle’s great mind and powerful pen.” Her book, we 
may safely say, is, in all respects, a remarkable one, far too remarkable 
for us to do justice to it, even if we had more space at our command. 

Houses and Housekeeping. By Lady Barker. (William Hunt.)—A 
very sensible and interesting little book, by an author who has had 
plenty of experience, and knows how to avail herself of it. They must 
be very good managers, indeed, who will not get some hints from it as 
to keeping a comfortable house and a welf-appointed table. Sometimes 
we feel disposed ‘to differ from the writer. We do not see the wisdom 
of keeping windows open “all day,” even with the salvo, “unless in 
very exceptional weather.” There are many days, especially when the 
east wind prevails, when it is well to do with as little external air as 
may be. It is a very true saying that fresh air, if it is cold, does more 
harm than air moderately. impure, if it is warm. Surely, too, it is a 
bold assertion that “there ought not to be any loose soot, if the chimney 
is thoroughly swept twice a year.” Some chimneys have an unhappy 
habit of keeping a draught downwards when the fire is not burning. 
Here a register (to which Lady Barker objects) is absolutely neces- 
sary, unless you want to have everything covered with “blacks.” No 
sweeping will keep a chimney clean enough to prevent this nuisanee. 
The sthoke of owe day is blown down the next. We object to the 
phrase, *‘ one’s dismal, hideous ancestors,” and would ten times sooner 
have their portraits than the photographs and prints which Lady Barker 





the “ Fir Wood ” and “ The Message ” remind us strongly of Mr. Mauna 
Arnold, and that ‘God has Taken Him” bears a considerable 
blance to “In Memoriam.” Academical culture naturally inclines to the 
study of great models, a course which is probably as profitable, on the 
whole, in poetry, as it is beyond question in the other arts, The ox. 
uberance and fluency of Mr. Holmes’s style threaten a more 
danger to his ultimate excellence. Hoe handles questions that concern 
the bases of faith and morals, and finds in his verse only too 
instrament for expressing his philosophy. Hence no inconsiderably 
part of what he writes is versified discourse, rather than poetry, 
reflective faculty overpowers the artistic. We have, let it be t 
acknowledged, sound teaching, often elevated thought, but we miss 
beauty. We may note the poem entitled “Free thinking” ag an 
example of this defect. Such a stanza as,— 


“*Oh! bat we want something definite '—want it forsooth ; 
What, shall our very infirmities guide us aright? 
Say, is our need and our weakness the standard of truth ? 
Say, is the film of our blindness the measure of light ?” 


satisfies no poetical canons of taste. “To Love,” on the other hand, 
though full of meaning, and with a very definite lesson to teach, is 
really beautiful. We wish that it were not too long to be quoted asa 
whole, for it is, perhaps, the happiest and most original of Mr. Holmes’ 


efforts. We must be content with mentioning ‘The Message,” a poem 
full of that genuine affection which the Thames, more, perhaps, than 
any other river, has had the power to inspire, as another poem of 
special excellence; and to quote one of the four sonnets on “ The Ooagg 
of Clare ”:— 


“FROM THE CLIFFS OF BALTARD. 
“ Across the heaving ocean's billowy flow, 
Lie paths of gold that deepen into red; 
The west is bright: black storm-clouds overhead 
Gives sweetness to the evening glow. 
The swell of the Atlantic breaks below, 
With thunderous resonance long lines of white 





would put in their place. Nor can we accept the thesis that “dirt is 
the chief cause of the swarming fertility” of blackbeetles. The real 
cause is in the soil. Gravel favours, clay discourages them. Build 
your house on a good foundation of concrete, and you will probably 
never see one. 

Life's Aftermath. By Emma Marshall. (Seeleys.)—The scene of 
the story is laid, as the author says, among “a quiet people,”—among 
the “ Friends,” that is to say, whose life is described with sympathy and 
respect, though the writer’s leanings to orthodox Christianity are made 
sufficiently manifest. If the story is not quite up to the mark of some 
that have before come from the author’s pen—“ Mrs, Mainwaring’s 
Journal,” in particular—yet it is pleasant and readable; and the moral, 
that those who have their first hopes disappointed will, if they will 
wait, find abundance of happiness and blessing, is unexceptionable. 

Christianity and Science: a Series of Lectures delivered in New York in 
1874. ByAndrew Peabody. (Sampson Low.)—Itappears thatin New York 
there are lectures periodically delivered, after the fashion of our Boyle 
lectures, their object being to prove the divine character of Christianity. 
The volume before us, bearing the familiarand honoured name of Peabody, 
deals with the special subject of the relations of Christianity to science, 
and aims at showing that the first rests as much on “ the joint evidence 
of testimony, experiment, and intuition” as the last does. Both, in fact, 
are built on precisely the same foundations, and no one is to suppose 
that he honours Christianity by jealousy of science. The author, in 
harmony with this sentiment, concludes his work with tho prayer of 
Bacon (whom, in American fashion, he calls the great instaurator of the 
inductive philosophy),—“ that human things may not prejudice such 
as are divine; neither that from the unlocking of the gates of sense 
and the kindling of a greater natural light, anything may arise of in- 
credulity, or intellectual night, towards divine mysteries.” In the pre- 
sent day, the Christian apologist is almost always respectful to science, 
and Mr. Peabody is no exception. There is much that is interesting 
and really eloquent in his lectures, though we cannot help feeling that 
the style is sometimes rather stilted and ambitious. He dwells effect- 
ively on the argument from what may be called the working power of 
Christianity, observing that “it is under the undoubted impulse of 
expressly Christian motives that the most and best work is done and 
is doing in the world.” All the great workers, he adds, of the last eighteen 
centuries have been, as Christians, of one mind and heart. By Christ- 
ianity, he tells us that he means belief in the genuineness of the divine 
mission of Jesus Christ,—that is, the Christ of history, of the Gospels, 
and of tho Church. Between Judaism and the Old Testament, and 
Christianity and the New, he draws a marked distinction, and implies 
that much of the first might be rejected, while faith in the latter was 
retained, In the genuineness of the fourth Gospel he is a firm believer, 
and says that the development theory of rationalistic criticism reminds 
him of Topsy’s account of her genesis in Mrs. Stowe’s tale,—“TI spect 
I grow’d; don’t think nobody never made me.” He cannot believe that 
this Gospel, which has had, he maintains, more influence on the civi- 
lised world than any and all other books, could have had any other 
origin than that commonly attributed to it by antiquity. What he has 
to say on its general harmony as to the character and teaching of 
Christ with the synoptic Gospels will be read with interest. And we 
may say the same of many other parts of the volume. . 

Poems, By Edward G. A. Holmes. (Henry S. King and Co.)—We 


Tell where the fron coast beats back the might 
Of stormy seas:—dark headlands fringed with snow— 
From blue Loophead to Arran's sunken strand— 

Deep gloomy precipice-encircled bays, 
Sheer craggy islets, flats of whitened sand, 

Are all'searce dimmed by veils of purpling haze: 
While somewhere in the glory of the west 
Lie the enchanted islands of the blest.” 


A Fight with Fortune. By Mortimer Collins. 3 vols. (Hurst ang 
Blackett.)—The reviewer will get tired of criticising Mr. Mortimer 
Collins’s faults long before he gets tired of committing them. Here, tr 
instance, we have, as usual, a great deal about eating and drinking; we 
feel ashamed of reviewing an old assault, but Mr. Collins goes on ip 
serene complacency with his gourmet’s talk about sirloins of beef and 
good things of every kind. Then, again, he has been told that his 
plots are extravagant. That does not hinder him from introducing w 
to a set of characters and incidents which, though they are amusing 
enough, certainly defy all sort of probability. He probably knows that 
his readers do not go to him for clever plots or subtly drawn characters, 
To string together as many clever things as he can manage to think of 
is about the sum of his ambition. Only he is apt, as men who write 
under such conditions are apt to do, to mistake dogmatism and per- 
verseness for cleverness or, rather, not to mistake them, for he knows 
better than that, but to make them serve the same purpose. One of 
the results of this is that we are often affronted by an intolerance 
which exhausts our patience, and by a presumption which Mr. Collins 
has no right to display. He is perfectly at liberty to admire Lord Byron, 
but he is offensive when he indulges in unworthy sneers at Mr. Tenny- 
son. No one, again, will quarrel with his love for Catullus, but who will 
not think him absurd when he calls Horace “ prosaic ?” 
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PATENT BOXES. 

Dlustrated Catalogue post free. 

All sizes can be seen and obtained at 13 Cranbourne 
Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 
IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 


Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 











Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
mdaon, . 

EAL& SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOT- 

TENHAM-COURT ROAD. The 


only House in London exclu- 
sively for BEDSTEADS, BED- 








DING, and BEDROOM 
FURNITURE. 
EAL & SON. 
EDSTEADS. 
EDDING. 


ee FURNITURE. 





} =. & SON'S CATALOGUE (104th 
Edition), containing 450 Illus- 
trations, with prices, sent free 
Ls Ba on application to 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. * 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."— vod, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS 
J. 8. FRY and SO. 


ONSUMPTION, 


NDIGESTION, and WASTING 
DISEASES. The most efficacious Remedies are 
ANCREATIC EMULSION and 

PANCREATINE. The Original and Genuine 
prepared only by 
AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London; and 
sold by them and all other Chemists. 


EMARKABLE, 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 





awarded to 
NS. 








very Remarkable 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 


85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
UTLERY, warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S. 











[ { Des- |Crvrs. 
The Blades are all of the Table.) 
finest Steel. | Sert. |perpr. 
Per doz. 8. dj) a. djs. d. 
16 1L 7 





34-inch ivory handles .........-0000+ « 
34 ditto balance ditto .. eee 
BF ditto, itto .......0008 








" QOaar +s F 








4 ditto fine ivory ditto ace ee A . 

4 ditto extra large ditto ......000--| 39 «| 30 .| 10 

4 ditto finest African ivory ditto...) 45 35 14 

Ditto, with silver ferrules .,.......... 145 :|36 :| 17 

Ditto, with silvered blades ........., 52 .| 40 .| 18 . 

Nickel electro-silvered handles...) 23 .|19 .| 7 6 
ILLIAM S BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
post free, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his 
unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 
30 large Show-Rooms.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 
3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; and 1 
Newman Yard. Manufactories—84 Newman Street, 
and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of delivering 
goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom 
by railway is trifling. ILLIAM 8. BURTON will 
always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and Son, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 


NOTICE.—Every Packet of this TOBACCO is now 
lined with tin-foil, thus perfectly preserving its con- 


dition and flavour. 
W. D.and H. O. WILLS. 
Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; and Bristol. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 

t, on the circumference of the body two inches 
low the ~*~ being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 163, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawa on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 43 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, a 228 Piccadilly, 

ndon. 














OLLOWAY’S OINTMENTS PILLS. 
—Bowel Complaints, Diarrhoa.—When these 
diseases prevail, immediate recourse should be had to 
this Ointment, which should be well rubbed two or 
three times a day upon the abdomen, and the intesti- 
nal irritation will gradually subsid All inf 
tion will be subdued and excessive action restrained. 
This treatment, assisted by judicious doses of Hollo- 
way’'s Pills, is applicable to all forms of diarrhoe. and 
dysentery, attended by heart-sickness, griping, flatu- 
lence, and other distressing dangerous symptoms. 
After rubbing in the Ointment, a flannel binder should 
be worn, and the patient should be restricted to a fari- 
naceous diet for a few days, till the urgency of the 
disease has been diminished by the persevering em- 





SE ai 


[HE STUD COMPANY, Limits 


SALE OF THE COBHAM YEARLINGS, 
The Fourth Annual unreserved Sale of Yearling, 
will take place at Cobham on Sat 
half-past one o'clock. ardey, Jane Iya 
A special train will leave Waterloo 
eleven o'clock a.m., returning from ped 6.15 by 


A train will also leave Ascot f 
Virginia Water, at 11.50 a.m. ss Weybridgs, ng 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
| 3 een and Contes Cross, London.—Establisheg 
2. rompt and liberal Loss Se 

ances effected in all parts of the a Tasur. 


GEORGE WILLIA VELL, 
Secretaries { JOHN J. BROOMFIELD 
ANK 


of SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAPTg 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towng 
~— —-_ Bills negotiated and collectat 
oney received on deposit at agreed 
the Oftices, 54014 Broad Street, £0," APD 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 


_ NEW SYSTEM of LIFE ASSURANCE, 
OSITIVE GOVERNMENW 
SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE Comp 
(Limited). 
Chief Office—No 34 CANNON StreEgt, Lonpox, 





The entire net Premiums invested in G roment 
Securities, in trust for Policyholders, 7” 
F. BARROW, Managing Director, 
f aan ie tes en 4 > a 
© aie MILLION STERLING hy 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 
Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £180,000, 
Annua! Income, £200,000, 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Stan 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Looy 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London, 
Invested Assets on 3ist Dec., 1875 ..... £5,441,545 
Income for che past Year.......c.ceccereeres 
Amount paid on Death to December last... 1 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 
years ended 31st D ber, 1874 
te Re jionary B hitherto 
allotted 5,523,138 
The Expenses of Management (including Com. 
mission) are about 4 per cent. on the annual income, 
ATTENTION is especially called to the Naw (as 
VISED AND REDUCED) RaTss OF PREMIUM recently 
“at by the Office. 
Rates for Youne Lives will be found 


MATERIALLY LOWSR than heretofore. 
Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 


to the Office. 

OHN BURGESS and SON'S 
ORIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE of 

ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 

Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 

One Hundred Years at 

107 STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 

Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 

BURGESS and SON'S.” 


H° YADI JANOS.—HUNGARIAN 



























APERIENT WATER. “ Far the most valuable 
and palatable of Aperient Waters.”"—Professor Mag- 
NAMARA.——* Preferred by those who have used itt 
Pulloa or Friedrickshall."—Professor AITKEN, FBS. 
—* It tastes more pleasant, while its Rene oe 
or surpassed that of its rivals."—Professor BauNtos, 
F.R.S.—* According to Baron Liebig, its richness ia 
aperient salts surpasses that of all other kuown 
waters.”—Lancet. 

HUNYADI JANOS, per bottle 2s and 1s 6d, of all 


Chemists. 
. YY 2S TON IG 
4 (GEORGE and WELCH’S.) 
This perfect Tonic, from its stimulatiag, — 
restorative, and strengtheniog properties, has 
great popularity. It proves invaluable in prostration, 
debility, indigestion, and all liver affections. 
Price 2s 9d and 4s 6d per bottle, to be had of all 
Chemists, or of 

RGE and WELCH, Worcester, 
Proprietors of the Dandelion Coffee. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and OO. 














ployment of these remedies. 


172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 


an 





os. @.d. 





pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists, 


NONE ARE GEN 





CASH’S 
KNITTED ROUGH 


Imitations are often offered, but 


EACH OF THESE PATENT TOWELS HAS A TAPE LABEL, 
With the Name of the Firm, 


TOWELS. 


CASH, 


Woven upon it, and 


UINE WITHOUT. 
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gMITH, E 
FE with the HAMRAN ARABS: 
By Anraur B. R. Myers, Surgeon, Coldstream 


‘ou 
75. 
ae c Tilustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


LDER AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. |TWO CHANCELLORS; Prince Gortchakof 


and Prince Bismarck. M. JULIAN Kua 
Demy Sv. By 0zKO. Translated by Mrs. Tart. 


r of some Officers of the Guards in the Soudan during the | FTOTIDAYS in TYROL. By Watrer Waite. 


Large crown 8vo. Next week. 


yes of GREEK POETS. Second/The PRINCE of WALES in INDIA; being a 


sruD By JonN ADDINGTON SyMoNDS, M.A. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


CTION. The Royal Society for 


Complete Narrative of his Royal Highness's Travels, the Time he 
London till his Return to Portenecth i GeorGE P. WHEELER, of oe hg Inner 
crown 


Temple, Special Conmapentens of the “Central News.” Large 


YIVISE elty to Animals; the ‘ommission; an e 
Be ee Deny ro, “|The CRUISE of the ‘WIDGEON.’ By C. E. 


nt Bill. Demy 8vo, 38 


in a LIBRARY. Second Series. 


HO HEN. Crown 8yo, 9s. 
By Le each or ar. Leslie Stephen's essays the reader is pretty sure to learn A 
osrem worth learning. _ volume should meet with a welcome from all 
"—Athenseu 


rte they of the eas cy may be read with interest and pleasure.”—Saturday 


CH PICTURES in ENGLISH CHALK. 


By the Author of “ The Member for Paris,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. A 


NATURE: a Mosaic of Sayings, 


Opinions, and Reflections on Life and Character. Selected and 
by Davip _ MiTcHELL, Author of “Ten Years in the United 


Governme 


arranged 


ROBINSON. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo. (Vert week. 


HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURAL 


STYLES. Translated from the German of A. ROSENGARTEN by W. 
COLLETT-SANDARS. With upwards of 600 Illustrations. Large somnats don 2s. 


NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS. 


BLOTTED OUT. By Annie THOMAS. tyect weet. 


LONG TIME AGO: a Story. By Mera 


ORRED. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





States.” Crown 8vo, 58. 
«An interesting book......very creditable to the author's taste and judgment.”— 


Now ready, price 2s 6d. 


salar sections have been made with taste and judgment, and they include some THE LANGHAM MAG AZINE F OR JUNE 
e 


of the best and wisest thoughts of eminent men still alive,”"—/ron. 
Second Edition, crown ove, 10s 6a. 


A MANUAL of DIET in HEALTH and 


DISEASE. By THOMAS King CHAMBERS, M.D. Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond., Hon, 
Physician to the Prince of Wales. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “MEMORIALS of MILLBANK.” 


LOLA: a Tale of the Rock. By Arthur 


—* Author of “ The Queen's Shilling,” “ Memorials of Millbank,” &c. 





CONTENTS. 

DAYLIGHT ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE PHILOSOPHIES OF RENE, 

DESCARTES, AND AUGUSTE COMTE. 
THE JEWS OF ENGLAND. Part III. 
THE VIVISECTION BATTLE. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY AMONG THE PROPHETS, 
PUPPETS AND PuppEet-SHows. Part I. 
CIVILISATION, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
HEALTH AND HOLIDAY Haunts. 1V. Philadelphia. 
PRAYER. 
10, THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
11. BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS, 


London: SAMUEL DEACON and CO., 150 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


SOMA M Ams LOM 


(This day. | Gen be had aleo of MITOHELL and Sons, 52 Parliament Street, 8.W. ; j,at the Book- 


Px of the most piquant love-taies we have read for some time .past."— 


stalls of Messrs, W. H. SMITH and Son, and of all Booksel 





A A MADRIGAL, and other Stories. By the 


Anthor of “ The Rose-Garden,” bg Crown 8y¥o, 7s 6d. 


“Very pleasant reading. "—Scotem 
“Qne of the most charming volumes of the kind ever produced.”—Court Circular. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIROULATION AT 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


dy, a Edition, d and Enlarged, price 15. 
aaa gram piel sa lg Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with 
FOOD AND DIETETIC S| _ tte kaaing Publishers for for an nee abundant supply of all the principal 
as they appear. 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDERED. i 
First-class Sicheestittom for a constant succession of New 


By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S., 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy's Hospital. 


“A standard work of reference.”—Lancet. —— A book of first-rate merit."— 
——“Very full and exhaustive th —"“A work 
with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar: "—Chemical News. 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 








Lately published, in _ 8vo, price 6s, cl 
HURCH RESTORATIO its PRING CIPLES and 
METHODS. By G. S. Drew, M.A. Vicar of Holy Trinity, Lambeth ; Author 
pemee of Faith,” * Petetere Le mds,” &c. 
@ pen mart of the book lies in its calling away the mind of can 
Literary Chis meting — 1 
“This is an attempt to illustrate the prope r ep « 
the world, with a view to modern difficnitios and 





Books, One Guinea per Annum, 
Commencing at any date. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Revised Lists of the principal Books added to the Li during the past Three 
pplication. 


Years are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage on @ 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOMS, 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 
The Collection of Books now on Sale includes more than 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 
of Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons, in good, 


bee cot hooghully and carneey: The writ, al es =i 
) => alg the religious world, are very seasonably stated and 1 wales _ ——4 ihe lowes current pos; and out “rouand Volumes of Worta 
London: LONGMANS and Co. of the Best Authors, in Ornamental , ted for Gentlemen's 

NEW EDITION of Dr. GARROD on GOUT. ee as as a A et vadlag end Sanasens 


Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 6 Plates, omens 21 1 Figares (14 Coloured), 


and 27 Iilustrations engraved on Wi 
TREATISE on GOUT and a] EUMATIC GOUT 
(Rheumatoid Arthritis). By ALFRED Baring Garrop, M.D., F.BS., 
of the Royal College of ein er ay Consu ve Galleon Lex Physician to ee ae 4 
; late Professor of Therapeutics at King’ 
thoroughly revised and en ned. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Just published, in fcap. 8vo, price 6s, 
WORDS and MODERN MEANINGS ; bein 
pO aoa of Lar from Ancient ong Oe Modern English Authors 








Books in Circulation Sale at Mudie's Select be 
All the mons a ‘3 a enyeny 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER ; 
And from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





e Use of Language. Edited by T. WHITCOMBEB GREENE, 


BOL! Magdalen ton Colles, On Oxford. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Eéited by the Rey. M. CREIGBTON, “A. late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, 
Oxford. The fo! llowing may now be had:— 
NGLAND a CONTINENTAL POWER, from the Conquest 
2 Magna Charta, 1004-1314, My Louies Ongicnton. With Map. 


Faker ENG. LAND, AND, up to, the, Norman ( Conquest. By 
ay a 





ee 














PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


FAEDERICK rok Price ls. Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, I ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF - STAMPING 
"price 2s 64, the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
rE EAIUY ROMAN Assassination of SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES wot pet te 
oman es Rev. W. W-CArat,M-A-| an ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
GREEKS and the By the Rev..G. W. Library Office, Olu jub-room, Mess-room, and &c., &c., sent post free. 
Com I te > 192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.0. 
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L’ART: a Weekly Artistic Review. 
Répacrevr-en-Cner.—M. EUG. VERON, 
DrrecTror ror Enetanp.—Mr. J. COMYNS CARR. 





L'ART is published Weekly in Paris, and is richly Illustrated with Etchings and Engravings by the most 


eminent living artists. 


It is the intention of the Proprietors of L’ART to establish an international community in matters of Art, 
i and in America a knowledge of what is highest in the 


and to promote among the different nations of Europe 
Art-product of the time, irrespective of the nationality of the artist. 


With this object in view, L’ART devotes special attention to the subject of English Art, and publishes 
views of the Salon and Royal Academy, profusely Illustrated by Sketches and 


every year concurrent 
Engravings of the principal works exhibited. 





Subscription, for One Year, £5 8s; for Three Months, £1 7s. 





L’ART may be obtained of all the London Booksellers, or Subscriptions may be sent to the Publisher, 


M, A. BALLUE, at the Librairie de L’Art, 3 Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 





DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS. 
With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 283. 


The LAST JOURNALS of DAVID LIVINGSTONE in 


AFRIOA, from 1865 to within a Few Days of his Death. Continued by a Narrative of his last Moments 
and Sufferings. By HoRACE WALLSR, F.B.G.S., Rector of Twywell, Northampton. 


“These last journals of David Livingstone have come before us like a voice from the dead. There is no 
British name more widely known, or more universally respected, than that of Livingstone. The greatest 
among African travellers, he has shown @ persistency and devotion to his work which have not only upheld the 
reputation of his country throughout the world, but have infused a new spirit into African exploration ; and by 
his high example he has stimulated others to follow upon the same course, which will eventually result in 
the opening of that hitherto mysterious region."—Sir SAMUEL BAKER. 


IIT. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT of Dr. 
LIVINGSTONE’S SECOND EXPEDITION to 
AFRICA, during the Years 1858-64. With Map 
and Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Il. 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT of Dr. 
LIVINGSTONE’S FIRST EXPEDITION to 
AFRICA, during the Years 1840-56. With Map 
and Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Streot. 





DR. PERCY’S METALLURGY. 
Now ready, Revised and Enlarged Edition, with Illustrations, 8vo, 30s. 


THE METALLURGY OF FUEL, 
WOOD, PEAT, COAL, CHARCOAL, COKE, FIRE-CLAYS, &c. 
By JOHN PERCY, M.D., F.R.S., 
Lecturer on Metallurgy at the Royal School of Mines, Honorary Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, &c 


“ This -volume is complete in itself: it is not merely a new edition of what has been previously published, 
but is in great measure a new work, containing more than three hundred additional pages of fresh matter, 
and several articles on fresh subjects."—Auchor's Preface. 


Uniform with the above. 


The METALLURGY of LEAD, including Desilverisation 


and CUPELLATION. With Illustrations. Svo, 30a. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








FREDx.. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoro effective and durable. They are very economical ; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Ki and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post ffee, on application. 


13 GREAT MAncBonovax imma” 
HURST & BLACKETTs 
NEW WORKS. 


Through Fra 
g nee and Belgium 


by River and Canal, in the Steam 

ata 0. ee. Wp St Author of-« 
veliers an jan Brigands.” 

Illustrations, 15s, = ‘= Sr9, 


“A most interesting narrative, writ 
style, and fall of information. Court Jow nay aaah 


Life of Marie Antoinette, By 
om, 


Professor CHARLES DUKE Yongg. 
8yo, with Portrait, 2is, wale, 


My Youth by Sea and 


from 1809 to 1816. By CHARLES Lortus, 
of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream 
2 vols., 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
Phebe, Junior: a Last Chroni 


of Carlingford. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 yols, 


Up to the Mark. By Mrs. Day 
Author of “ From Birth to Bridal,” 3 yols, ' 
“Charming volumes,"—John Bull, 


Hearts or Coronets. By Ality 


KiNG, Author of “ Queen of Herself.” 3 yolg, 
“A novel far beyond the average."— Messenger, 


Linked Lives. By Lady Gertrujy 


DOUGLAS. 38 vols, 
“Full of interest from beginning to end."—Spectatge 


A Fight with Fortune, By 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols, 
“A fascinating book.”—Post. 








Lately published, price 1s each. 
HE EASTERN QUESTION, Also, 
The TURKS: their Character, Manner, ang 
Institutions, as bearing on the EASTERN QUESTION, 
By H. A. Muwro-BUTLER-JOHNSTONE, Esq, MP. 
Author of “A Trip up the Volga to the Fair of Nijai. 
Novgorod,” “ Letters on Ireland.” 
JAMES PARKER and Co., 377 Strand, London; and 
at Oxford. 





~ Just published, crown 8vo, price 9s. 
ZESAR in EGYPT, COSTANZA, 
and other Poems. By JosEPH ELias. 





3 Ready, each Is, 
UGBY SCHOOL. Remarks and 
Judgment of Vice-Chancellor Malins in Dr. Hay- 
man's Case, with Preface by J. MARSHALL HayMar, 
Extracts from Minute Book of Governing Body, with 


Comments. Edited by S. R. TOWNSHEND MAygp, 
ARTHUR H. Moxos, 21 Paternoster Row; andall 
Booksellers. 





Fourth Edition, post free, 1s. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA, 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method ad 

Curing this Disease. By BERT Watts, MD, 

M.B.C.S., L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 

uare, London. 

London: MITCHELY’ & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Strest, 


AGRICULTURAL — (ENGLAND) A0T 
1875. 


Just RCULT price 8s, cloth. 
HE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
(ENGLAND) ACT, 1875 (33 and 39 Vict., ¢ 
with Statutes, Orders and Forms, and Notes. 
CHARLES WALLWYN RADCLIFFs COOKE, B.A., of Lie 
coln’s Inn, uire, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: H. Swexrt, 3 Chancery Lane, Law Pablisher, 








CRAMER’S PIANETTES. 
FULL. COMPASS OF SEVEN OCTAVES, 
PRICES TWENTY-FIVE TO FIFTY GUINEAS, 


Are —- tone, agreeable in touch, extraordinary in durability, and are now the leading instruments 
everywhere. May be hired on Cramer's Three-Years’ System. Exchangeable if returned free within six months. 


J. B. CRAMER and CO, 
Regent Street, W., Moorgate Street, E.O., London; 35 Church Street, Liverpool. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST ARTICLES 
A 
ESTABLISHED D EK A N E . Ss. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TABLE KnrveEs, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. FenpvEers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6, 
E.LEctTro ForKs—Table, 248 to 64s; Dessert, 16s to 46s. | STOVES—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

— Spoons, — 24s to 66s; — 16s to 48s.| BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
PAPrer-MAcHEé TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 568, 95s. BsepsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
ELECTRO TSA AND COFFEB-SETS, from £3 7s to £24. Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
DisH Covers—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. | GASELIERS—2-light, 17s; 3-do., 52s; 5-do., £6 6s. 
ELECTRO ORUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. — Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 

— LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. KITOHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
LAMPS— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. KiTOHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. TuRNERY Goops, BrvsHEs, MATs, &c. 
OOAL-SOUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. TOOLS—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &. 
CLOCKS—English, French, and American. GARDEN Too1s—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, 
OHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | HOT-WATER FITTINGs for Greenhouses, Halla, &c. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 








INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY 

This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly ten and more 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 

“ . LL . WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Dépdt, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKEY is recommended by the 
profession in ference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and 
tion, and quotations may be had on oe ion 0 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO, Royal Irish Dis 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.0. 








In e of Spurious Imitations of 
EA G1) ™~PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
whieh are caleulated to deceive the Public, LEA 
hayeadopted A NEW LABEL, bearing, 
ure— 
a = LEA, and EaERINS,” 
ESTER: hottle o! 
Y RSHIRE SAUCE 
date, and Png which a 
ter; ~ =o and Export 
Oilmen generally, Hetail by dealers in sauces thro 
out the world,—{November, 1874.} 





DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
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sm CHARLES LYELL’S WORKS. 


ath Edition, with Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY ; or 
™ ely Changes of the Barth and its In- 
pabitants, considered as Illustrative of Geology. 
By,Sir CHARLES LYELL, 





In this experience and convictions upon a work 
his maturefor years held the position of @ classic in 
which of science. Encyclopadic in its scope, 


snd, ert may be looked upon with pride, not only as 
ive of English science, bat as without a 
onl of its kind anywhere."—Saturday Review. 
1. 

The GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES of 
the ANTIQUITY of MAN. With an Outline of 
Glacial Post-tertiary Geology, and Remarks on the 
Origin of Species, with special reference to Man's 
First A’ nce on the Earth. Fourth Edition. 

With Illustrations. Svo, 14s, 


. of ten years has now elapsed since the 
patiston of the Third Edition of this work. This 
new edition has been carefully revised, and such new 

introduced as seemed necessary to bring it up 
¢o.the present state of our knowledge." —Preface. 


mr. 
The STUDENT'S ELEMENTS of 
GEOLOGY. Third Edition. With 600 IlJustrations, 
post Syo, 93. 
«jr Charles Lyell has here done for the geological 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
YE OUTSIDE FOOLS; or, Glimpses Inside the 


Stoek Exchange. By Erasmus Pint0, Broker. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“Written in a clever, cynical, and incisive style, and thoroughly exposes the ‘ * and tricks of the Stock 
of a perusal will be that those who Nene MY 4 be plundered will do so 





Exchange. One 
edition Sir Charles Lyell has set the seal of quite consciously. The volume, as a whole, is extremely interesting."—Public Opinion. 


matured 
Bolorsars of treatment, ho. “Prineipies ot |OUR INDIAN EMPIRE: the History of the 


Wonderful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. -By the Rey. SAMUEL Nor ” Master 
of the Royal Grammar School, Whalley. 1 vol. ~ .. wena 


ITALY REVISITED. By A. GaLLenea (the Times 


Correspondent), Author of “ Italy, Past and Present,” ‘Country Life in Piedmont,” &. 2 vols. demy 8yo, 30s. 


The Times says :—“ Mr. Gallenga's new volumes on Italy will be welcome to those who care for an au- 
judiced t of the prospects and present n of the country...,..Most interesting volumes.” 


OVER the BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM and 


ESLAMIAH; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through Hungary, Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovi: 
Da)matia, and Montenegro, to the North of Albania. By JAMES OREAGH. 2 vols. large post 8vo, a r 


The Spectator says: —‘ More than moderately entertaining......The multitude who only read to he amused 


may take up his volumes fearlessly.” 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


SECOND EDITION of 















nt W Sir John Herschel did for the student o . 
—_— gy ein ‘Outlines: : , ned JABEZ EBSLEIGH, M.P. By Mrs. EILoART, 


beginners in natural science had long wanted a short 

of geology at a reasonable price, which should 
yet contain @ full explanation of the leading facts and 
a of the science. Now they have it.”— 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street 


This day is published, 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


THE PREACHING OF THE CROSS, 
AND OTHER SERMONS. 


By the late THOMAS J, CRAWFORD, D.D., 


Professor of Divinity in the University, and formerly 
one of the Ministers of St. Andrew's Church, 
Edinburgh. 





“Qlear, distinct, practical expositions of Christian 


Tilsiow fare man can possess e powertul imisliece |"Mre MASTER of RIVERSWOOD. 


will show 
yet be ‘sound ;’ that he can eee | more profoundly 
than others the Word of God, and examine its evi- 
dences and doctrines, and yet esteem it no degrada- 
tion to remain ‘ orthodox.’ "—Courant. 

“Dr. Crawford's sermons stand the test of print well. 


Author of * The Curate's Discipline,” “ Meg,” “ Kate Randal’'s Bargain,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


SO SINKS the DAY-STAR: the Story of Two 


Lovings anda Liking. By JAMes Kerra. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


GILMORY. By Pua@se ALLEN. 3 vols., price 31s 6d. 
The RING of PEARLS; or, His at Last. By 


JERROLD QUICK. 2 vols., 21s. 


LLANTHONY COCKLEWIG: an Autobiographical 


Sketch of His Life and Adventures. By the Rev. StsPHEN SHEPHERD MAGuTH, LL.B. Cantab. 3 vols, 31s 6d, 


By Mrs. 


ARTHUR Lewis. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The New says :—“ We have barely space to express our admiration of this novel, 


uarterly Review 
and our belief t it must achieve more than passing popularity...... The latest novel of the quarter is the best." 


says :—“ ‘ The Master of Riverswood’ will, therefore, soon become a favourite with all who 


The Standard 
Ganins Risaod sintemont, forcible end clser expe- relish and enjoy a style, a well-contrived plot, and a sound moral. 


sitions, and consecutive thinking, are the most striking 
features of these sermons.”—Datly Review. 


Wim BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The DOCTRINE of HOLY SCRIPTURE 
RESPECTING the ATONEMENT. Second Edi- 
tion, 8yo, 12s. 


TheMYSTERIES of CHRISTIANITY. Being 
the Baird Lecture for 1874. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The FATHERHOOD of GOD, considered in its 
General and Special Aspects, and particularly in 
Relation to the Atonement, with a Review of 
=~ Speculations on the Subject. Third Edition, 

VO, 9s. 





Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
EMS. By Herserr Marryne. 


“Itis refreshing to me to read the opening m 
(‘A Border Raid '), in which the author has t, as 
I think, the ring and spirit of Sir Walter's verse.”"— 
The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 

London: MACMILLAN and Oo, 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, Is. 
RUSSIA and the POOR. Observations 
upon the Relief of the Poor at Elberfeld. By 
the Rev. R. Hisps, M.A. 
and NorgATE: London and Edinburgh. 
Heywoop: Manchester. HOLDEN: Liverpool. 


St. MARY'S, BROOKFIELD. 
Now ready, price 6d. Z 

ORRESPONDENCE with the 
Bishop of LONDON, on the Denial of the Right 
of the School Children of the Poorer Classes to attend 

Public Ng in + a te, © 
: WILLIAM RID@WAY, ceadilly, 23 

and all Booksellers. : ; 











‘ Price Sixpence. 
ATER BAPTISM and the LAST 
SUPPER, viewed in relation to Ritualism. By 
JOSEPH CooPER. 
nase: SaMveL HARRis and Oo., 5 Bishopsgate 





\TEW HOUSE for Mr. MILLAIS, R.A. 
~—See THE BUILDER of  thia week (44, or by. 
. View and Plans; also View of Breslau 

; Bramber. and Pian 


z , Improvements 
Aa eae Ballding ona; Notes on Aquariums; the 


46 Catherine 
to 62 pages. 





TOO FAIR to GO FREE. By Henry Kay WI1z- 


LOUGHBY. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


ALL ROUND the WORLD; or, What's the 


Object? By FRank Fosrsr, Author of “ Number One,” &c. 3 vols., 318 6d, 


PENELOPE’S WEB: aStory. By Louis WirnreEp. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. By 


CouTTs N&ison, 3 -vols., Sis 6d: 


FRANK AMOR. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The DAYS of his VANITY. By Sypney Grunpy. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 





SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





This day is published, 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


GREAT PROBLEM: 
CAN IT BE SOLVED? 


By G. R. GLEIG, M.A., 
Prebendary of St. Paul's, late Chaplain-General to Her Majesty's Forces. 

“This book is not intended for the use of menand women s' in the faith, as from childhood ithas- been 
presented to them, but for the benefit of persons so shaken by modern criticism = points once held to be 
unassailable, that they find themselves drifting, in many instances against their will, into a stateof mind which 
is neither belief nor unbelief, but pitiable perplexity,"—Author's Preface. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE 





Messrs. TRUBNER beg to announce that the late 
LORD: AMBERLEY'S WORK, “dn ANALYSIS. of RELIGIOUS. BELLBE,” 
2 vole, demy.8v0., will be published. on Saturday, the 17th inst. 
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TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER, 


PATRONISED BY HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
SUPPLIED BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SOLE IMPORTERS: THE TAUNUS COMPANY, 
6 CLARENDON MANSIONS, 168° NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, wW. 
CITY DEPOT: Messrs. GEE, LISTON, and CO., 41 ST. MARY AXE, E., 

































NATURAL MINERAL WATER is the produce of the Taunus Spring, situate in the Grand D 
THE TAUNUS Hesse, on the slope of the valley popalarly called “ The Golden Ground,” being famed for its oxtraardinae 
Fertility. 


‘i SPRING was bored by Dr. Otto Volger, of Frankfort, and produces a daily quantity of 51,684 litres, 
TH E TA U N U Ss which proves it to be by far the Richest Spring in Germany. : 






NATURAL MINERAL WATER is Bottled at the Taunus Spring in original German bottles, an 
THE TAUNUS care is taken that each bottle is sent out in perfect and brilliant condition. The celebrated German a 

Professor Fresenius, of Wiesbaden, writes, under date 12th May, 1874 :—“ In opening the bottles con 

the Taunus Natural Mineral Water, the corks are driven out by the large volume of Carbonic Acid pane 

in the water, which effervesces strongly even some length of time after having been opened. The water ig 

perfectly brilliant and colourless, and has a clean, agreeable taste, is quite odourless, and remains gle 

when exposed to the air.” 

DR. SCHWARTZ, Regierungs und Medicinal Rath of Cologne, writes under date of 7th 
1876:—“The TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER is characterised by its perfect purity 
being free from every artificial and organic contamination. It possesses much gaseous and fixed 
Carbonic Acid, with certain Mineral constituents. I find, after making experiments on persons both ip 
health and sickness, that the Taunus Water does not belong to the class of Medicinal Mineral Waters, bag 
that it is essentially adapted as a Dietetic and HEALTH-PRESERVING beverage, and is to be recom 
mended in such cases where Medicinal Mineral Waters or Medicines cannot be taken, and where 
GRATEFUL BLOOD-PURIFIER is required.” 

TESTIMONIAL OF DR. SCHMITZ :—* Tho TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER is greatly tobe 
recommended as a dietetic beverage. It is easily digested, and does not create flatulence, like other 
similar Mineral Waters. It is refreshing, assists the digestion, cures acidity, and intreases the secretion of 
the kidneys.”—Ricnarp Scumirz, M.D., Neuenahr, 6th May, 1876. 

The ‘Vienna Medical Press,” commenting on the TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER, recom. 
mends it as a wholesome beverage. 

The TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER should be laid on its side in a cool place, 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER possesses every requisite to make it one of the most favoured table 
THE TAUNUS beverages, being brilliantly sparkling, fresh, and free from the excess of alkaline taste usually found ig 


Natural Mineral Waters. It mixes well with most Wines and Spirits, and is particularly adapted for making 
“ cups.” 

The excellence of the TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER has obtained for it the HIGHEST 
and MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE in England and on the Continent. 

VOYAGE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES TO INDIA.—A large 
of the TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER was taken out on board H.M.S, ‘ Serapis,’ for the pa 
use of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and suite. 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER is sold by THE TAUNUS COMPANY, 6 CLARENDON MANSI 
THE TAUNUS 1680 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W., at the following Prices:— we 


No, 1.—50 Glass Quarts, 26s. No. 2.—25 Glass Quarts, 14s 6d. No. 3.—100 Glass Pints, 42s. No. 4.—50 Glass Pints, 22s 6d. (Delivered 
loose within Three Miles’ radius from Charing Cross. Packed in hampers for the Country, ls per 50 Quarts, or 100 Pints, extra.) No. 5.—50 
Stone Quarts, 25s. No. 6.—25 Stone Quarts, 14s. No. 7.—50 Stone Pints, 20s. The Stone Bottles aro always packed in hampers. The 
Water in the Stone Bottles, being bottled under single pressure, is less effervescing than in the Glass Bottles. All goods delivered free of 
charge within the Three Miles’ radius from Charing Cross, or to any Metropolitan Railway Station or Wharf. 


Smaller quantities can be obtained from all Chemists, Mineral Water Dealers, and Wine Merchants. 



























LIBERAL ALLOWANCES MADE TO THE TRADE. 
Terms—NETT CASH. Cheques may be Crossed “COUTTS and CO.,” and Post-Office Orders made payable to F. BROWN, 


TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 


RETURN of EMPTIES.—All Empties are collected by the Taunus Company’s Carts within the Three Miles Radius two or three days after 
receipt of instructions. Empties returned from the country should be addressed to the TAUNUS COMPANY’S STORES, TRIG WHARF, 
UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C. ALLOWANCES for EMPTIES.—Hampers: 1s per 50 quarts or 100 pints. Glass Bottles, 2894 
per 50 quarts, and 4s per 100 pints. Stone Bottles and the Hampers in which they are packed are not returnable. No Emptios will be 
received at the Company’s Office, New Bond Street. 

THE TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER, after having been opened, will keep fresh and sparkling for two or three days, if 
properly recorked, and laid on its side in a cool place. 








CAUTION.—Every Bottle bears the Company’s Registered Label, and every Cork is branded with the Company's 
: Trade-Mark and Name in full. 


TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 


SOLE IMPORTERS : THE TAUNUS COMPANY, 
6 CLARENDON MANSIONS, 168° NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
CITY DEPOT: Messrs. GEE, LISTON, and CO., 41 ST, MARY AXE, EC. — 


Lonpon: Printed by JouN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, day, June 10, 1876. 
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